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Wuetuer these ‘experiences’ of mine differ so much from those of 
most other young men as to make it worth while for me to reveal them, 
or for others to know them, is a question which they who honor these 
confessions with a perusal will be better qualified to answer than I am. 
And though I am aware, whatever German introversialists may say, 
that a knowledge of the private exercises and vagaries of any one mind, 
which can possess interest only so far as they are peculiar and depart 
from the common law, is of little if any use to another, the question 
cui bono? is one which I do not propound to myself, and which I shall 
therefore decline answering. 

My attachment to the plant, of whose nature and effects I have under- 
taken to treat, commenced early in life. Having on one occasion been 
found in the company of elder and manlier playmates, trying with many 
half-suppressed grimaces and much unacknowledged sickness of the 
stomach to accustom my mouth to its taste, | was forthwith strictly com- 
manded by the frowning guardian of my youth to abstain from its use, 
under the penalty of severe pains. From this time forth, tobacco 
assumed an altogether new aspect: it was no longer the bitter weed, 
natural disgust to which must be overcome by him who aspires to wear 
the ‘ toga viralis,’ but it was now a most precious fruit, to be eaten in 
secret, the concentrated essence of all earthly luxuries, which was to 
form the grand pleasure of life, when I should be emancipated from 
parental control. It was a plant, in fine, to be wrapped carefully up 
and buried in the innermost pocket ; whose fragrance was to be inhaled 
when no_eyes could see me; which was to be looked at and longed for 
when nobody else was in the room; and which was to be eaten, sitting 
on an old log in the thickest woods, with glistening eyes and singing, 
with a rapturous pulse and exaltation of soul. It was a pleasure, the 
looking forward to which solaced the routine of ordinary duties : the 
past one was reflected on with something like a7 and a future one 
was anxiously schemed for. 
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It would be siaponsibite for me to convey a ‘ah 4 notion of the state 
and feelings of my mind at those times; unless indeed I should say 
it was as though the reader should feel ‘himself disengaged from the 
earth, soaring “upward without effort into a purer region ; * feeling him- 
self expand, as might naturally be expected, in that rarer atmosphere ; : 
forgetful of his body, though conscious of its presence ; looking down 
on the earth, whose grace, beauty, and harmonious goings-on are made 
manifest by the distance, with love for it and for all that inhabit it; and 
above all, with overflowing exultation in his own height and freedom. 
If the reader will faithfully follow these directions, and feel himself dis- 
engaged from the earth, etc., he will understand what I wish to describe ; 
but when I remember the ordinary after-dinner condition of our minds, 
I confess I am a little apprehensive that my attempt to give him a true 
idea of the feelings in question has not been attended with the most 
complete success. 

I contrived, for the most part, to avoid the severe pains which always 
followed a detection of my disobedience, by being very guarded in using 
it. Finding, however, that I could indulge myself with but little danger 
of discovery, | became bolder; and whenever, in walking the streets, 
or performing any manual labor, I found myself for a few minutes alone, 
out came the paper wrapper from the hidden pocket, and the ‘ dark joy’ 
was masticated with an eagerness and haste proportionate to the fear of 
interruption. My situation and occupation at this time began to favor 
my indulgence: a farmer’s son living two miles from a village, (the 
village, as we used to say,) I had spent my first years at home, with 
such educational assistance as the district-school teacher and library could 
give. But now I began to look higher; must attend the academy ; and 
rise into the mystic regions of Latin Grammar and Comstock’s Philo. 
sophy. Here was a daily solitary walk of four miles; some benig- 
nant power, surely cared for my happiness: at all events, I asked 
nothing more. If that summer were to be lived over again, I should 
probably ask something more : for those solitary walks gave a charac- 
ter to my mind ; a bent, which speedily hardened, and which no sub- 
sequent efforts could unbend. 

On the cool, clear, bird-singing mornings, it was my practice to start 
off with dinner basket on my arm, and ‘a shining morning face,’ not 
however creeping unwillingly to school, but trudging right willingly 
along, to the turn in the road, which concealed me from the maternal 
windows ; then to bring to light the jealously-watched treasure, snuff up 
its sweet perfume, and transfer a cubic half-inch of it to my mouth! It 
may be expected by those who are not familiar with the subject of this 
memoir, that the tobacco so ardently loved, must have been agreeable 
to the taste ; but those who have tried it, and who remember their early 
experiences, will credit me when I say, that on the contrary, it was at 
that time very bitter, and that on first putting it into my mouth, I could 
not refrain from grimaces and contortions of face, similar to what may 
be seen in the features of a man who is tasting aloes. But this sensa- 
tion would pass away in the course of half a minute, and the tobacco 
then had no positive, describable taste at all. Then commenced true 
bliss. If my heart and spirits were light before, now they became 
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absolutely flighty. My little bosom swelled with unaccountable delight ; 
overflowed with peace and good will; and nature around, animate and 
inanimate, seemed filled with similar joy. 

But perhaps the most remarkable hours of that summer were those 
of returning from school. Almost always tired, hungry and exhausted, 
I used to set out for home in the latter part of the afternoon, when the 
heat of the day was passed, and having fairly left the village and the 
inquisitive eyes of acquaintances behind, I would treat myself to an 
extra large portion of the ‘ joy-elixir-gum.’ The effect at such times, 
owing to my having fasted since morning, and the consequently greater 
excitability of my nerves, was much more delightful than at any other 
hour. Not only did it induce that calm and elevation which was its 
common effect, but it so quickened, or rather unloosed my imagination, 
and so set in motion my creative power, that I could fancy myself in 
whatever situation I chose, doing and saying, and seeing others do and 
say, with all the vividness and pleasure of reality. [I may perhaps 
illustrate this by a single example. Having one day been brought in 
contact with a great and shining character, boyishly considered ; and 
having felt myself compelled to “bow down before him with abasement 
and wonder; I suddenly got new views of the heights and dignities to 
which men might attain ; and it seemed to me that his fame, knowledge, 
and above all, his position, were the only things worth wishing. I looked 
with contempt on my former infantine pleasures, and with despair on 
my powers ; for the distance between Latin Grammar and Comstock’s 
Philosophy, and the attainments of Mr. seemed immeasurable and 
hopeless. Thinking gloomily on these things, I walked homeward with 
downcast looks. From the force of habit, rather than from inclination, 
I bit off an uncommonly large portion of my tobacco; spitefully, and 
without the prefatory snuff, for my equanimity was disturbed. In the 
course of a minute it began to be felt. Mine was not such a very des- 
perate condition, after all. On the contrary, it was probable that 
Mr. commenced as low as | was, if not lower. The connection 
between Latin Grammar and those glittering heights was very discerni- 
ble ; a road, not so very long and weary, but one ‘which could be passed 
over with a rapid and skimming step ; a few short and easy stages, 
college — professional study — life, and I was there. Indeed, I was 
there ; felt myself there, at that moment. 

At the period of which I write, however, I was not accustomed to 
analysis, and saw no impropriety in fancying myself in the position 
of Mr. , the speaker of that day. I walked swiftly along the 
woodland path, feeling myself an orator. I mounted a stump, and 
in fancy stood on the rostrum where Mr. had stood, and dazzled 
me, and led captive my imagination ; like him the focus of four thou- 
sand eyes, about to utter words of elevating and thrilling import. To 
those who are accustomed to it, and who are acquainted with men, there 
is nothing very memorable in being placed in the eye of two thousand 
people, and in speaking to them ; but to me it was Gran! I seemed 
to myself to be a being superior to my hearers; to have alighted, 
from some Super-terrene, upon this carpeted platform, namely, the 
stump, for the purpose of showing my audience a model of beauty and 
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of enlightening and firing them with sentiments and emotions brought 
from an upper sphere. My attachment to the platform was very slight, 
quite imperceptible. No heaviness weighed my limbs down; I felt 
myself floating in mid-air and my thoughts ranging in upper air. My 
action was graceful and masterly. I discoursed with energy on politics, 
with rapture on poetry, with pathos on morals; descanted on the evils 
of war and the value of education; instanced Greece and Rome; 
magnified our free institutions, and invoked sublimely the shades of our 
country’s departed heroes ; worshipped WasuineTon, lauded Lafayette, 
honored Hamilton, and promised to posterity immortal glory. All this 
time, my persuasion of the reality of my position and of my hearers 
remained perfect and vivid, never wavering. For more than half an 
hour the inspiration filled me, and I went on lifting myself up, and with 
a loud voice electrifying my audience. At length, however, for an 
instant imagination faltered; the brilliant web of fantasies was rent, 
melted away, and revealed, hard and bare, hoary tree-trunks and yellow 
ground. My spirits sunk cold within me. I glanced frightened and 
guiltily around, to see if any one had really been witnessing my per- 
formance, jumped off the stump, and set out on a run, choosing the 
obscure paths, homeward. 

I have been more particular in mentioning this freak, because I 
retain a distinct recollection of it; and when I remember it, ‘I laugh at 
it with the laughter of vexation; and also, because it may be taken as 
an example of the manner in which I was accustomed to amuse myself 
in the long walks to and from school. 

It must not be supposed that my ‘exercises’ were all of one kind. 
This oratorical fury continued several months, and I daily awoke the 
echoes with ardent and high-toned speeches on every subject that I 
could think of, as affecting or interesting humanity. I spoke before 
immense assemblages of respectability and beauty ; audiences varied, 
brilliant, admiring, and breathless. ‘They were to me almost as distinct 
as reality can be to any speaker; and one chief source of my plea- 
sure was in feeling the possession of perfect mastery over them. 
Added to the thrilling, nay the noble consciousness of being admired 
for beauty and grace, there was another consciousness, yet more 
grand; that of Power — power to wrap them, by a single sentence, in 
the folds of my fancy, and to carry them hither or thither, above or 
below, whithersoever I listed. 

How long this course might have proceeded, if I had been left to 
myself, it is impossible to determine. Youth, however, is versatile, or 
in other words, is progressive, and l already began to feel the need of 
a new self-modification. 

Having been indulged, about this time, with a glimpse of the honors, 
dignity, and social distinctions, that is to say, the glory, which encircles 
the brow of the judge, or ‘the honorable member,’ or the office-holder, 
I straight-way commenced transforming myself; and then, what, oh! 
audacious little fool! didst thou not imagine ? 

But perhaps the most remarkable and delightful of my exercises 
were those which were derived from, or suggested by books. I had 
always devoured them with avidity, and was probably as much fasci- 
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nated by Robinson Crusoe, the Vicar of Wakefield, and others of that 
character, as boys of my age usually are; but when the spirit of 
tobacco animated me, books of fiction at least assumed an entirely new 
relation to me. They were scenes, persons and plots no longer to be 
passively received and enjoyed, but they were to be fiercely seized and 
used as materials in a new manufacture. That is to say, after the 
author had brought his work to a conclusion, it was my practice, if it 
was satisfactory, to give it reasonable commendation, and then untying 
the final knot and unravelling the threads back a little way, to lead 
them off in a new direction, ad infinitum, and bring them together 
again to suit myself. Thus, by poetic license, ] have made Leather- 
stocking, first and last, pass through groves deep and high, engage in 
adventures and win fights, unequalled in the annals of Indian warfare. 
I have made the Red Rover and Robinson Crusoe do and say things, 
over and above what was writ down for them, at which the grave 
authors, could they have seen my interpolations and amendments, 
would have been not a little astonished. Nay, if the conduct of the 
tale did not please, 1 was accustomed, without scruple, to take the dra- 
matis persone into my own hands, group them into tableaux-vivants, 
lead them into scenes, and animate them with feelings, so classical, 
novel, and rapturous, so brilliant, wonderful and voluptuous, that the 
author’s conceptions were thrown quite into the shade, and Somnia her- 
self must have hung her head in conscious discomfiture. 

A flight farther of un-reason-bound imagination into the region of 
shades. These characters were not pictures, to be contemplated on 
the printed page, and feebly and temporarily sympathized with; they 
were persons, who stepped out from the book, still in character and 
with the buskins on, and accompanied me in my daily travels. ‘There 
was the pirate, the knight, the statesman, with whom to converse in my 
own proper person I felt to be rather a falling off; and thus was led to 
assume the buskins and character for myself. Whatever persons, whim, 
or accident called round me, (generally those of the last-read novel,) I 
must needs fit myself for such goodly company, and either send some 
one of them off and take his place, or invent a new character and a 
new scene for myself. And then, on those sunset walks, what 
pranks were played before high Heaven! Spare me, Oh, stern, pitiless 
Memory! 

In the course of the next three yearsI added another species of 
indulgence, namely, smoking. How I happened to become attached to 
this phasis, I do not recollect. ‘I don’t seem to remember’, as they say 
in New-Hampshire, any thing about the origin of the habit: the first 
instance of using it, I recollect, was on an occasion of unusual mental 
perturbation; when nothing else could calm, I proved the soothing 
virtue of the pipe. I found myself in an assembly of my peers, one 
evening, where a very foolish resolution, maintained by my prepos- 
terous arguments, was going through, apparently, unanimously. The 
resolution was supported by a florid and loud speaker, who, perfectly 
serious in what he said, advanced reasons in favor of his side of the 
question, that I considered empty and puerile, and as contrary to the 
commonest principles of morality and sense. I looked around on my 
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peers, a hundred of them, to see if they really could swallow all this. 
Not a face expressed dissent ; on the contrary, satisfaction and admira- 
tion. I burned with indignation at the speaker’s folly and the hearer’s 
stupidity. When he sat down, the spirit moved me, forced me, to rise, 
justify truth, and overwhelm this blind babbler with ridicule and refuta- 
tion. My mind overflowed with argument, reply, illustration and 
simile. I stood on my feet; I was a novus homo; all eyes were fixed 
on me. Every thing looked glary: ‘Mr. President!’ vor et praterea 
nihil! Memory, figure, trope allusion, imagination and invention sunk 
down to the lowest depths of my brain! I tried to make a commotion 
among my thoughts ; but my mind was as flat and barren as a white- 
wood board. ‘Mr. President!’ My slim voice quavered ; I got hold 
of the shadow of an idea, and drivelled. 

Arrived at home, I sat down, stupified with amazement. Was it 
then really so? Or, had I been deceiving myself all this time? I 
began to reflect on my position and on what I should have said. What 
I should have said ; then the dead calm was destroyed by an upheav- 
ing from the bottom. Imagination, reason and invention resumed their 
functions; my mind again boiled with resemblances, chains of argu- 
ment, and corruscations. Oh ye cowardly spirits of the vasty deep, 
that would n’t come at my bidding! You can show yourselves, now 
that you are not wanted, can you? Cease, cease, friendly, but ill- 
timed powers! Quit that furious activity, and I will allay you to a 
calmer mood with tobacco-smoke ! 

This failure, as I knew it must be called, weighed on my mind for 
some time ; for though I was not more than half convinced that I coudd n’t 
if I should fairly try, every body else seemed to consider it a settled 
case. Hence it became necessary, several hours each day, to ward 
off and shield myself from sharp thoughts of humiliation, with pipes 
and poetry. 

Another thing which tended ‘to make the indulgence habitual, and 
which need only be hinted at, was that our hero was unable to find, 
among those with whom he lived, any one who seemed disposed to enter 
into his way of feeling and of viewing things. Their minds were 
exclusively directed to the things that lay directly before them; and 
they so stared at this autobiographer, when he advanced any of his 
paradoxes, and so quickly fell back to the old, familiar, matter-of-fact 
ways of regarding the subject, that he could not help at times sorely 
misdoubting the fancied superiority of his range and method of think- 
ing. At any rate, he had his speculations all to himself. And as he 
recoiled instinctively from sitting in the seat of laughers and from 
entering into the counsel of calcutators, he was left, not unwillingly, to 
keep company with the speaking shades of the departed, and with his 
own thoughts. 

The effect of tobacco-smoke is to turn the mind back on itself. It 
resembles music, to a remarkable extent ; in some cases, the effects of 
the two are exactly alike. It soothes the mind to that quietness and 
imperceptible activity which generally accompanies light reading. It 
subdues every prominent emotion, and brings to light all former actions 
and thoughts; bring them to a calm, lunar light, so that the attention is 
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not involuntary arrested by any one, but may pass over with a glance 
what is painful, and may dwell on what is pleasing. And not only does 
it do this, when the smoker is reflecting generally and at random, but 
when he contemplates some recent action in which he has experienced 
failure and mortification, it bears down the waves of passion, smoothes 
all, brings all out to an equal prominence, and enables him to take a 
calm view of the whole. But when he takes a calm view of the whole, 
he will of course principally regard the pleasing parts of the action ; 
his rational design, his well-formed plans ; laying the blame of failure 
either on accident, which cannot be expected to happen again, or on 
some error which he committed, which he will not of course commit the 
next time. Thus, his wounded self-complacency is restored to him 
whole and sound; and he is allowed to conclude that he can do it, and 
that he certainly sha// succeed in future. 

Or, if the action is altogether disagreeable, smoking obscures it, though 
it may be fresh and vivid, to the dimness of other pictures on the memory ; 
so that his attention can range over the whole field with freedom, and 
will not be incessantly brought back by the painful brilliancy of that 
one point. ' 

So far, tobacco may be said to be a blessing. And if, when the 
smoker has by its assistance in some degree anticipated time, in ob- 
literating or concealing the deep and otherwise much-frequented im- 
pressions of grief and mortification, he will pass onward with courage 
to new scenes and new labors. 

But —I speak now of the effects as they appear to others —to the 
man whose constant business is reflection ; to the youth, especially, the 
charm is apt to become a spell, the soothing music a syren-song. And 
for this reason: when smoking has laid the mind to rest, it disconnects 
it from, or at least weakens the connection between it and circumstances 
and motives; this last, however, comes first in order of time ; and then 
the mind falls into a state of easy, noiseless activity, independent of 
will. It is not musing, because it is not mere reflection ; neither is it 
exactly similar to that state of involuntary thinking that precedes sleep, 
because it is more methodical and sustained. It differs from this and 
from all other states, in that the mind notonly reflects but really combines 
and creates. The superintending intellect, as it were, retires from the 
machine ; (what inadequate, grotesque and incongruous figures we have 
to use when speaking of mental operations! ‘Pictor desinit in piscem 
mulier formosa superné,’ etc. ;) and still the machine goes on, turning 
out thoughts of its own accord. The pictures which it makes are not 
so distinct, and the combinations which it forms are not so perfect and 
harmonious, as they would be if the engine worked under the eye of, 
and were pressed upon by,the will; but they are quite satisfactory, 
because they are intended only for the smoker’s own amusement, and 
are produced without exertion. 

It is a pleasure also to contemplate the free workings of his mind ; 
if it produces so admirably of itself, what will it not do when I direct 
and urge it on? It is the same sort of satisfaction that a man feels in 
regarding the force and muscle of his naked arm; or that boys feel in 
putting their hands on and in looking into the muzzle of a cannon ; 
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what tremendous effects it can produce! And if, when the smoker tries 
it, he finds that it does not work with the expected power and rapidity, 
he concludes that it must be a mistake. ‘Can it be,’ says he, ‘that 
faculties which move so easily when no power is applied, that emotions, 
comparisons and analogies that come bubbling up, spontaneously from 
the calm azure deep, will not move faster when they are driven, and 
will not come up thicker and larger when they are called? This 
notion of inability is all a mistake ; I can, but I wont try ! 

The fact is, the will cannot at a moment’s notice again lay hold of 
the engine and make it work to the master’s purposes. Imagination, 
with invention close behind, being suffered to flit unguided over the uni- 
verse, finds the bondage of stern reason irksome. She delights to find 
out and enjoy beauties for their own sake, without a constant regard to 
utility. In other words, and practically speaking, the smoker is in 
danger of acquiring a habit of speculating for himself, on his own pri- 
vate account ; and not being frequently called on to gather up an illus- 
tration or argument, head and tail, and pitch it at another understanding, 
he very naturally lets the argument or illustration rest in his mind, 
without that distinctness and positiveness which it would gain if he 
were obliged to use it. And also, being accustomed to make sudden 
transitions from one thought to another not perceptibly connected with 
it, he cannot fasten down his attention to a chain of argument, and pass 
slowly from link to link. And if he does sit down to severer thinking, 
composing for instance, it requires unintermitted watch to keep his mind 
from straying ; if his eye is off of it for a moment, it will glance off 
to an associated idea, and from that to another, and so round the world. 
His will has grown imbecile ; when he tries to make the mental machine 
work, it is all work and no spontaniety ; lucubrating oil, animal spirits, 
are all used up by its involuntary running. The bubbles will not come 
up from the depths when he most anxiously looks for them, and he does 
not know how to make them rise. He is vexed, (figura mutata,) that 
his Pegasus wont mount as sublimely under the spur and rein as when 
left to himself; and he therefore finds it more agreeable to loll in the 
saddle, smoke, and suffer that useful animal to scour earth and skies at 
his own sweet pleasure. In fine, his command over his intellectual 
faculties, at best weak and imperfect, is now absolutely lost ; the strings 
of volition arebroken ; and the unfortunate smoker, unable to meet the 
demand of the moment, shunning society, sits gazing and making faces 
at the air, wrapped in the solitude of his own subjectivity. Thus the 
charm becomes a spell. 

Such he appears to society to be ; a character, in the extreme vexa- 
tious and useless; a perfeet nuisance, because he wont do any thing. 
But it is not alone, nor primarily, the opinions of others that a man is to 
consult in determining on his own course and pursuits. And when we 
sadly* compare the condition and occupation of this dreamer, with those 
of young men of more objective character — blessed be the German 
philosophy for re-introducing this and its correlative term! — we may see 


* Vide CLanENDON’s grand choral with WarsURToNn’s sharp notes, passim. 
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reason to hesitate, before we give our preference to the latter. The 
unpresuming writer of these experiences would be far from attempting 
to vindicate the utility of such an intervolved being as he has been 
speaking of: we may as well confess at the outset, that he is a poor 
miserable stalker, and can be put to no imaginable use whatsoever. 
But then, we are disposed to deny that those other young men, who are 
so efficient and operative, who drive bargains and practice law, who 
throw themselves unreservedly into the struggle of the present, and are 
conversant only with reality, we deny that they produce effects which 
are so important and lasting as they seem to think. In short, a man’s 
labor’s perish with him. And yet because, with a knowledge of this 
fact, we prefer to leave the beaten track of human enterprise and aspi- 
rations, and to please ourselves in the shady grottoes of obscurity, 
Society turns up its nose and snarls at us! It claims the right of dic- 
tating to us the manner in which we shall employ ourselves! Now we 
utterly and point-blank cut Society aforesaid; we cut utility, we cut 
labor ; and with‘all humility, would use our inalienable right of * the 
pursuit of happiness.’ 

We say, then, per contra, that the smoker of taste has sources of 
pleasure that the world knows not of. We say that if his mind is en- 
riched (and this is essential to our beau ideal) with scientifie and human 
learning, if his imagination is cultivated and active, his discernment 
nice, his affections of the better sort and exuberant, his contempt for 
trivial pursuits and objects cold, his love of beauty and of music pas- 
sionate, if his soul is poetical, so that all objects of conception wear a 
robe of romance, we say that man may thank his stars, smile at pro- 
ductive industry, and flout society with equanimity. 

Such was the process through which the present autobiographer 
passed, from the use of the pipe as a preventive and an occasional plea- 
sure, to a habitual and principled indulgence. When he was aware 
that tobacco was unfitting him for grappling with the realities of life, 
he brought himself to despise realities ; in other words, he made a virtue 
of inclination. Inthis state he may now be found ; and I feel at present 
no inclination to quit it. For I can see, with secret complacency, the 
anxious brows of men of the world as they hurry past me; and feel 
no envy when they taste the eup of pleasure — pleasure which they 
have so long striven for—a cup which invariably smacks of bitter 
dregs. Above all, I pity that delusion which supposes that their plea- 
sures are less imaginary than mine, or that their realities are any more 
real than my idealities. 

But before me the great Past is spread out, vast, dim, awful, like a 
prairie under the shadow and silence of an eclipse. At my command, 
kings and heroes, the brave, the learned, the chivalrous and fair, rise 
in their places, with faces made ghastly by the darkened light of this 
roof-stained ampitheatre, and perform their parts with befitting dignity. 
The solitary spectator, elevated and calm, witnesses the pomp of cere- 
monial, the glitter of military array, the strife of councils, and the 
stealing step of intrigue, with the eye of a superior and impartial being. 
The actors frequently but naturally and gracefully change, and the 
interest varies, but is always pleasurable. The ignoble fury of passion, 

VOL. XXIV. 41 
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and all the revolting consequences of war are bedimmed, and he for 
whom were all these things made, is enabled to see only noble appear- 
ances; shining armor, faces of high resolution, and heroic deaths. 
And amid their consciously free operations, the spectator is pleased to 
discover laws which they are entirely unaware of, according to which 
they act, from which he predicts, and according to which he con- 
fidently and yet with some degree of excitement expects, their future 
course. Then comes in heavenly music, harmonious sister of tobacco- 
smoke ! — exhilarating them to a more lively movement, inspiring them 
with loftier feelings, and making plumes dance. Or, if her strain is 
saddening, an indeseribable and not wholly painful gloom settles down 
on the field of the past. Shade-like and imperfectly discerned the 
figures become: the area lengthens into a vista ; as though one should 
place his eye on a level with the surface of a lake, on a lowering even- 
ing, and glance along the unbroken shore-moving waves, from which 
the light of the western clouds is faintly reflected. He penetrates far 
back into the great obscure, a track thickly strown with fragments of 
institutions, monuments and works of men, all overwhelmed by the 
wasteful ocean; works of men who thought their memory and labors 
would be eternal. Withthe murmur, the moan of the deep in his ears ; 
he mingles with and feels himself a part of those gone generations ; and 
thus loses all thoughts of individual importance, while a mournful feel- 
ing of the greatness of the whole, of which he forms part, oppresses 
him. 

Or if his attention is directed to the present, objects and events are 
not to him as they seem to others; they receive a coloring from his 
own imagination. Every thingis invested with beauty and fitness, and so 
ministers delight. Undisturbed by passion, and with his soul serene down 
to its deepest depths, he looks out on the world passing by, applauds 
every noble deed, and sympathizes with the pride of him who perform- 
ed it. 

And while he glances coldly over the foolish and vain, he respects 
the wise and good ; he enjoys the comfort of veneration. But none 
are Wise and Good and Beautiful ; in the world of reality, these quali- 
ties are added, to a great extent, by the imagination of the beholder ; 
for men must have something to reverence. But that happy youth, who 
dwells in a world re-paradised, keeps company with those who will 
shock his respect by frequent exhibitions of imperfection. He keeps 
company with men and women in their best imaginable estate. Some- 
thing like this, perhaps, the world has heard of, in the fictions of some 
of the older poets; and when they heard it it was for the most part a 
sound without meaning. Bufto the smoker it is no fiction ; it is a truth 
which he believes. For him, the enchanted garden blooms in the midst 
of the press and bustle of life. The men with whom he thus con- 
verses are not self-seeking and hard; and the women whom he then 
loves are not empty and trifling. The first are noble in reason, and the 
latter rich in all amiable and womanly emotions. 

There are (why should it be concealed?) those whose friendship I 
have had the happiness to gain, and some. there are, whom I have 
taken the liberty to admire without their being aware of it. A thousand 
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miles distant, and little dreaming of such an apotheosis, I bring them- 
half a dozen at a time, perhaps, by the fountain of still waters, under 
the shade of vines and fragrance of flowers, divest them of the worldly 
thoughts and occupations which have checked their natural develop- 
ment, and which have forced some attributes, in themselves not dis- 
agreeable, into an unlovely prominence, and let them rise to that state of 
equilibrium and self-possession which they feel to be their true state. 
Then the shackles of self-diffidence, and the coldness of want of con- 
fidence in each other, melt off from our minds ; our thoughts range over 
the fields of science and art without effort; and having pleased our- 
selves with sublime flights, we return, like doves to their windows, with 
ever fresh satisfaction and delight, to the substratum of Love in our 
souls. Then every graceful form of address, words of deep and half- 
hidden meaning ; all the modes and species of conversation and amuse- 
ment, which one may dream of as perfect and delightful, are carried 
out into practice. In fine: if a man, standing at a suitable distance, 
has ever happened to catch a glimpse of right ideal beauty in the form 
of a woman, or of right ideal dignity and admirability in the bearing 
and spirit of a man, he will have some notion of what! mean, if he 
will imagine this beauty and admirability to be natural and habitual to 
the persons ; if he will imagine them, not as inspired for the moment, 
but as living an Epic poem. This ‘ wise passiveness,’ to use the words 
of Pont. Max. Wordsworth, with some accommodation, may receive, 
from ambitious young men, men of the world, who do not discerp the 
true end of intellectual culture, that slight esteem and honor, which 


people are accustomed to bestow on a thing they know nothing about. 
But to me it seems a state of mind consistent with and consequent on the 
highest philosophy ; it is, at least, one from which all envy is excluded. 
And if I shall be told of the uselessness of such intense mental activity, 
I can only repeat the words of that fine old classic hymn: 


OX nevy Kode tas & peppie odd owr, 
Avéd & peppte odd owd tus fh, 
“H radr0d gop is TLLTTE, avd } added goo fs Bwr, 
Avd } xadred pop is piddreps Opec. 
Koh. Tvpavvos, a -d. 


BY CHARLES G. EASTMAN. 


Gent y fall upon the plain, Do thy mission on the plain, 
Summer rain ! Summer rain! 

On the hill and forest tree, Bless the drooping leaf and bud, 
Mighty let thy coming be : Cheer the faint and sickly flood ; 
But the gentle flowers! But the flowers so gay, 

Tender leaf and blow! On the meadow’s breast, 
Ah! the heavy showers Spare their little day, 

Kill them where they grow. Short enough at best ! 
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Wuenre sleep’st thou now? the sunset tints are fading, 
And night is gath’ring o’er the azure sky ; 

Faint curling mists are objects dim o’ershading, 
And winds are singing low their lullaby. 


Where sleep’st thou now? the trump has ceas’d its sounding, 
The war-note deep is hush’d the hills among: 

And purple vintage grounds are now resounding 
With festive glee, breath’d forth in many a song. 


When the young spring its odors sweet was lending 
To ev'ry breeze that wooingly pass’d by, 

When the bright summer its green leaves was blending 
In shadow deep with sunlight of the sky : 
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I saw thee, boy, with health upon thy brow, 
Swift as the chamois on the mountain height, 

Climb the high avalanche of ee snow, 
And stand exulting in the glowing light. 


Thy spirit, free as eaglet of the mountain, 
xpanded with the glory of the sight, 
Whilst thou with voice glad as the ah of fountain, 
In extacy pour’d forth thy wild delight. 


Conscription came !— how fell thy flutt’ring pinion, 
To soar no more through regions of the air; 

Thou stoodst in marshall’d ranks of pow’r the minion, 
Thou! my free hearted boy! my tenderest care! 


Where sleep’st thou now? when evening soft is closing, 
How sorrow presses with its shades on me ; 

And when in quiet sleep the earth’s reposing, 
My soul goes forth in gloom in search of ‘een. 


Mid heaps of slain, my son, I see thee lying, 
Unshrouded on a far unhallow’d soil ; 

Low dirge-like notes the cold night wind is sighing : 
To glory what are poverty and toil ? 


For them the trump of fame wakes not its breathing, 
To future time no clarion tells their name ; 

For them fair hands no laurel chaplet wreathing, 
Their deeds no chosen bard shall ere seeciien ! 


They stood where fiercest raged the shock of battle, 
They stood where loudest volleying cannon roar’d; 
They stood. unvalu’d as ‘dumb driven cattle,’ 
As round the hissing shot death dealing pour’d. 


Myson, thou liest on the battle ground 
ith those who falling ne’er are nam’d again ; 
Vain unto such of fame the vaunted sound; — 
There Glory hides her heaps of buried slain. 
Newport, Rhede-Island. 
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RUNNING THE BLOCKADE. 


BY NED BUNTLIN:Z. 


Durine the latter part of 1838, by reason of troubles existing be- 
tween the two governments, a large squadron of French ships-of- 
war was stationed along the Mexican coast, for the purpose of enforcing 
the blockade declared by France. In consequence of this measure, 
provisions, and such articles as had hitherto been imported into the 
Mexican sea-ports, became very scarce, and the high prices which 
were demanded offered strong inducements to our enterprising, money- 
loving countrymen to out-wit the keen-eyed Frenchmen, and in defi- 
ance of their blockade to supply the interdicted ports. 

One of these adventurous exploits came immediately under my own 
observation; and anticipating the reader’s permission, I will reel off 
the yarn for his edification. It occurred while I was cruising in the 
sloop of war Boston, under the gallant old Captain Bassit, who was 
one of the officers of the old Philadelphia, when she was captured by 
the Algerines. Apropos of my revered old commander: there comes 
up always, when I recall him, his standing toast; the only one he ever 
gave after his release from imprisonment: ‘ The downfall of the bar- 
barous Moors!’ On all occasions, whenever he was called upon for a 
sentiment, this was given. We were once dining with the celebrated 
Especeta, Governor-General of Cuba, who did not understand a word 
of English. As the wine passed around, Captain Babbit was called 
upon for a sentiment. He gave as usual, ‘ The downfall of the bar- 
barous Moors,’ which, creating unusual merriment among all who 
understood him, caused the governor to require its translation. To 
judge from the governor’s appearance, it must have touched him nearly, 
for his complexion clearly betrayed his Arabic descent. But I am 
yawing off my course. 

After a cruise of four or five months in the Gulf, we hauled up for 
Tampico, to look once more on terra-firma, and to fill our water-tanks. 
On coming to anchor in the roadstead, we found the French corvette 
Creole, commanded by the Prince de Joinville, and a brig of the same 
nation, moored in front of the river. The bar of Tampico is too shal- 
low to admit vessels of heavy draught, which are obliged to anchor in 
the open roads outside, and on the approach of a gale are forced to get 
under way and give the shore a wide berth. The blockading craft 
were anchored barely out of reach of the guns mounted on Castle San 
Marco, in a situation to intercept any vessel attempting to enter the 
harbor. After we came to and furled sails, the usual salutes were 
exchanged, visits of etiquette paid, and the launch hoisted out, prepara- 
tory to watering ship. 

Having nothing with which to occupy myself, and not intending to 
visit the town before the next day, I took my sketch-book and pencil, 
and ascended to the main-top, designing to sketch the entrance of the 
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river. I stowed myself away ona spare studding-sail, and commenced 
the outline of the beautiful landscape ; but I was interrupted by old 
Marline, the captain of the top, with : 

‘Them Johnny Crapeaus have got an eye out to windward, lieuten- 
ant. That there ‘Grey-owl,’ as they call her, is talking bunting’ (i. e. 
signalling) ‘to the brig; and there go her hands aloft to loose her 
canvass, Sir.’ 

I cast my eyes toward the brig, and at once perceived that she was 
heaving up her anchor. A second look to seaward explained the cause 
of this manceuvre. On the extreme verge of the windward horizon a 
small white speck appeared, seeming but a floating cloudlet resting 
between the light blue of the clear sky and the deep azure of the 
ocean. 3 

The brig was soon under way, and piling the canvass on her tall 
spars, she hauled on a taut bowline in the direction of the strange sail. 
Sending Marline below for my spy-glass, I was now enabled with its 
aid to make the stranger out. She appeared to be of brigantine size, 
and by the way she rose in the horizon, I judged her to be a fast- 
sailing clipper. ‘There was a light sky-sail breeze ruffling gently over 
the waters from seaward, but not blowing hard enough to aks the 


anchored vessels tend head to wind against ebb tide; therefore we lay 
bows in toward the harbour. 

The brigantine rapidly neared the French brig, and while my eye 
was fixed on her rakish rig, and the beautiful cut of her square sails, 
her colors rose to the gaff. I at once distinguished the flag of ‘ the lone- 
star republic.’ The Frenchman had got within hail of the stranger, 


and apparently satisfied with his appearance, had squared away, and 
under a cloud of snow-white canvass the two vessels came in side by 
side. How beautiful is a ship, decked in her snowy robes and flaunt- 
ing streamers, bending gracefully over the gently undulating bosom of 
the ocean, as she parts the blue waves and throws the foam in silvery 
sheetsin her wake! The outline of her tapering spars, her dark thread- 
like rigging, and broad sails thrown out in bold relief against the sky ; 
the variety of colors, each softened down into the other, are, in my 
mind, ‘ beautiful exceedingly.’ 

The two vessels neared the anchorage: suddenly the French brig 
clewed up her fore and main-sails, the Texan banner fluttered from her 
fore-mast-head, and her guns opened a salute tothe brigantine. As the 
brigantine swept smoothly on, an involuntary buzz of admiration rose 
from our crew, as they gazed on her sylph-like beauty. She was evi- 
dently Baltimore-built, her spars very taut and rakish, her hull long 
and low in the water, with bows that seemed to pass through the waves 
without a ripple. Apparently she had but a small crew, some ten or fif- 
teen seamen only being actively occupied in working her, and a few red- 
coated marines leaning with professional stiffness against the masts 
and bulwarks. Three or four officers also appeared at their usual 
stations; and as we knew the difficulties of shipping men in that non- 
payment service, we were not surprised to see her so poorly manned. A 
long brass thirty-two pounder, working on a pivot amid ships, and masked 
port-holes along her sides, were symptoms of a sharp set of teeth, which 
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gave her the cut of a dangerous customer. As soon as the Frenchman 
fired the last gun of his salute, he clewed up every thing and came to 
in the berth he had left. The brigantine kept on close under our lee, 
without shortening sail ; as she passed, answering our hail, as the‘ Texan 
brig of war Brazzos, commander Charles E. Hawkins.’ She had also 
hoisted the French flag forward, and we were expecting to see her come 
to, and answer the salute of the Frenchman, when suddenly altering 
her course, she luffed short across the bows of the Creole, and headed 
in for the fort, intending apparently to cross the bar. While we were 
wondering at her temerity in thus venturing under the guns of an ene- 
my’s fort, the Texan flag was hauled down, the star-spangled banner 
floated in its place, and at the foremost head the Mexican flag was 
hoisted above the French. 

This was more than the Frenchmen could bear. To be thus tricked 
out of a salute, their blockade broken under their very noses, and their 
half-worshipped tri-color hoisted beneath the Mexican flag, was too gall- 
ingly insulting for their fiery natures. The brigantine had hauled up 
so as to bring their masts in range, and as they swung to the tide not a 
gun could be brought to bear from their decks upon her, while she 
stretched boldly across the bar. The confusion of Babel must have 
been great if it exceeded that which uprose from the angry Frenchmen. 
First one and then the other slipped their cables and made sail so as to 
bring their broadsides to bear on the daring stranger ; but they were too 
late, and in their hurry got a foul of each other, only throwing a few 
harmless shot over and around the brigantine, which soon rounded the 
high bluffs of Punta Tafiupeco, leaving them to get clear of each other 
and seek their old anchorage again. 

The excitement of the scene had thrown all idea of sketching out of 
my head ; and having an old acquaintance on board the Creole, I deter- 
mined to pay him a visit, having a middy-like desire to witness the 
workings of the bitter pill they had swallowed. After getting on board 
and exchanging the usual salutations and inquiries, we adjourned to the 
mess-room, where a bottle of claret was introduced, as well as the sub- 
ject of ‘running the blockade!’ To do justice to my French friend, 
{ must give the conversation to my readers as it occurred verbatim et 
literatum. 

‘My ver goot fren, you see dat dam rascality Yankee-doodale fellow 
laff de grande prince, de grande nation, de whole blockade, all in de 
ver face ?’ 

‘Yes, Serraic, I saw it all; but why did you let him pass ?’ 

‘ Let him pass, by gar!— eT him pass, you say, eh? Vy, sacre- 
mil-tonnere! he say he one —foutre !— vat you call him ? — dat leetle 
republique, vat fight all Mexique ?’ 

‘ Texas.’ 

‘Ah yes, Texas — Texas man-o’-war he say himself. Oh, by gar, 
de grande prince he mad ver moosh! Mil tonnere! how he swear 
Anglice, ven he see de coortain of glory, la belle tri-color, hang up all 
same like one deesh-clout under de dirty flag de Mexique! He say he 
watch for dat dam Yankee-doodale canneille bugare all eternitee, till he 
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catch him. He no nevare come out dees port ’gain, vidout ve catch 
him ? 

This I found out to be the actual determination of the blockading 
squadron; not to move from the port till they succeeded in capturing 
the American. “ 

I returned on board, and the next morning started for the city, feeling 
a strong desire to see and make the acquaintance of one so much after 
my own heart as the man who had planned and executed this bold 
manceuvre. ‘Tampico is situated on a river of the same name, about 
seven miles from its mouth. With its narrow unpaved streets, strong 
prison-like houses closely planted together, it stands as a fair specimen 
of the old style of Spanish cities. It lies ona green plain which gently 
slopes up from the river side, and every knoll in the vicinity is fortified 
and garrisoned. Weentered the river at the moment that the sun arose, 
dispelling the fog-mantle that enveloped the banks of the clear stream. 
The row was delightfully pleasant, as we pursued our way up the wind- 
ing stream, the fresh morning air bearing us the grateful perfume of 
fruit and flowers on its cooling wings. After rowing about an hour, we 
turned around a point, and before us lay the town. Anchored in the 
stream, lay our friend the Baltimorean, surrounded by boats filled with 
bartering natives. As we pulled alongside of her, I beheld beneath the 
shady 1im of an enormous Panama hat a face weather-bronzed yet 
ruddy with a good-humored expression that seemed familiar to me. As 
I drew near, a smile of recognition settled upon it, that at once illumined 
the dimness of memory. It was my old school-mate and friend Will 
Allen. 

‘Thundering tritons! Will, is that you?’ was my exclamation as I 
sprang over the low bulwarks and landed in the friendly embrace of 
his brawny arms. 

‘ Well, Allen, you are the last fellow that I expected to meet in these 
cruising grounds,’ said I, as soon as I could regain my breath and the 
power of utterance which he had squeezed out of me. 

‘I suppose you are astonished to see me on salt-water, Ned, but I 
knew you were aboard the old Boston, and of course expected to cross 
your hawse somewhere in these latitudes. I owe you an apology for 
not paying my respects to you last night, but I had no time to stop. By 
the way, speaking of that, what did the Frenchmen say at my not an- 
swering their salute ?? 

‘Why, they are going to catch and keel-haul you if you try to come 
out ; so, you had better stay in port till they break up and clear out.’ 

‘Well, now, don’t I wish they may do it, all but the catching part ! 
Why, confound the soup-drinking lubbers, I have n’t shown them half 
what my little ‘ Nella’ can do yet. Ill bet my eyes toa bucket of tar 
that I go out as came in, with my colors flying, looking them right in 
the teeth.’ 

‘You had better be careful, Will; they are on the look out for you : 
but where is your long-tom that you had mounted on a pivot yesterday ?’ 
said I, looking in vain for the gun. 

‘There it lies on the forevastle, alongside the heel of the bowsprit ; 
it’s only a pine log, shaped like a gun and painted yellow. I thought 
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American naval officers had better eyes than to take a log of wood for 
a bona-fide barker.’ 

‘ You made a good imitation, Will ; but where are your marines ?’ 

‘Oh !— the sogers ? I threw them overboard on the bar, for the benefit 
of the Frenchmen 

‘Threw them overboard! Why what do you mean ?’ 

‘Why I mean just what I say ; that I threw a dozen bundles of straw 
dressed up in red, yellow, and white flannel, overboard on the bar yes- 
day, for the especial benefit of the Johnny’s.’ 

‘I understand you now, Will; your guns, soldiers, and all, were 
quakers 2’ 

‘Precisely so, Ned. The Nella was stowed too full of dry goods, 
flour, and the like, to have any room for arms; and I trust more to her 
speed than my own valor. I have got my cargo in safe, and have sold 
it for a juvenile fortune ; enough to enable me to get spliced to my old 
sweet-heart, pretty Kate S , and settle down in ‘the iron city’ for 
life. And, as I have finished here, I am going out as soon as St. Anto- 
nio will send me a breeze ; so look out for the homeward-bound the first 
norther that blows; as sure as it comes, I’ll run by the Frenchmen in 
spite of their threats.’ 

After spending a happy day and evening with my friend, in over- 
hauling joint recollections of old times, I returned on board ship. 

During several ensuing days we were occupied in procuring wood 
and water, preparatory to continuing our cruise, and were nearly ready 
for sea, when the visits of the skipper to his barometer became frequent ; 
and the most knowing of our forecastle oracles shrugged their shoulders 
coldly as they turned their eyes toward the mountain tops in the inte- 
rior. The clerk of the weather was evidently brewing mischief. One 
of the most certain omens of an approaching gale on that coast is a sin- 
gularly clear atmosphere. Distant hills, seen at no other time, show 
their blue peaks plainly ; thus forewarning the mariner to be ready to 
cut and run. We, as well as our French neighbors, commenced pre- 
paring for it by sending down our light spars, housing top-gallant masts, 
close-reefing topsails and coursers, and re-furling them snugly to the 
yards, intending if possible to ‘lay it out’ at anchor. 

Night came on, and as the sun gradually descended behind a gather- 
ing bank of black clouds in the west, the wind increased, beginning to 
pipe the sailor’s warning in its loudest key. The ground. swell rose 
very high, causing us to labor heavily, and to pitch bows-under into 
it. The distant thunder began to echo the hoarse moaning gale, and 
lightning played fitfully through the flying clouds. ‘This is the very 
night for such a dare-devil as Will Allen,’ said I, as I hurried on deck, 
enveloped in the folds of my storm-jacket, with my sou’-wester lashed 
on my head. The thought had barely passed through my mind, when 
thé look-out on the night-heads sung out ‘ Sail ho!’ 

‘Where away is she ?’ said I, straining my eye-sight in the gloom. 

‘Right ahead, Sir. I believe it’s that clipper that tricked the 
Johnny’s the other day, trying to come out over the bar.’ 

‘Great God, she'll be lost! said I, as 1 caught a glimpse of 
her, struggling ‘through the heavy range of breakers that ran mountain 
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high entirely across the bar, one moment hidden in their tumultuous 
boilings, the next seeming to leap high above their snowy crests. Oh! 
it was beautiful; grandly, sublimely, terrifically beautiful! As the 
lightning flash illuminated the scene, the eye in one hurried glance 
would cover the high, rolling breakers, tinged with the prismatic hues 
of the rainbow, that seemed to leap madly up from the quicksand bar ; 
the gallant and beautiful vessel rushing swiftly through the flashing 
waters, her spars bowing to the full strength of the storm-king’s breath, 
her sails white as the cloud-spot whence the lightning bursts forth ; her 
crew hurriedly flying from one post to another, as their varied duties 
required, in the dread time of danger. 

Again the lightning-cloud closes, and the imagination is left to pic- 
ture the scene from the wild uproar of warring elements. Once more 
the jagged rays of lurid light flash forth ; the vessel has passed the bar 
in safety ; here she comes, right down in our midst! The gale had 
increased to a height that rendered our anchorage unsafe, and all to- 
gether, French and American, were obliged to slip and scud. 

The ire of the Frenchmen was aroused. It was galling to their pride 
to see a little Yankee clipper pass into a blockaded port, in fair weather, 
under their very port-holes, but doubly galling to see the audacious 
craft again laugh at them, and defy their power in the teeth of a hurri- 
cane. As the Nella came on, the French ships beat to quarters, deter- 
mined, as one of their officers afterward told me, tosink her. Wewere 
now all in a huddle, driving out to sea before the gale. As the trea- 
cherous lightning betrayed the position of the gallant Allen, the French 
opened a rapid fire upon him, but they were too nervous to do any 
harm; their shot flew wide, the quick flash of light hardly enabling 
them to take an aim, which the succeeding darkness would set entirely 
at fault. On, on we sped before the whistling blast, amid the roar of 
the hurricane, the loud-booming cannon, the lightning’s glare, and the 
red flashing of the guas; but the Nella had the heels of us. Soon even 
the far-reaching storm-light failed to discover her situation ; she had 
ran the blockade, in and out, in perfect safety. 


SONNET: T O JULIA. 


THERE is an immortality that’s won 
On the red field of battle and of wo, 

Where theproud warrior mounts and spurreth on, 
In all the purple pomp of martial show: 

And there ’s remembrance wrung from men by him 
Whose voice is loudest in the halls of state, 

On whom, e’er yet his flashing eye grows dim, 
All, save the heart of love, obsequious wait : 

There is a fame for those who search and wring 
From out the time-worn scrolls of other days 

The gems of hidden knowledge, which may fling 
Along our pilgrim-path their chastened rays: 

Yet best of all, earth’s immortality 

Is what I here may win —a pure heart’s memory. 
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STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


Ou let my brow be sad to night ! 
I cannot if 1 would be gay; 

I’ve thrown the specious mask aside 
Which played its part so well to-day. 


And now, while all things seem to grieve 
For life and love and beauty fled, 
F _— me if thy paths I leave, 
' My own sequestered haunts to tread. 


How like a full and turbid stream 
From memory’s caverns dark and deep, 
Come thoughts that change with fitful aca 
And o’er my spirit wildly sweep! 
How many a mournful ruin lies 
Within my limits of the past! 
There too have glowed Italian skies 
To gild with glory to the last. 


Thou canst not know how dark or bright 
This inner world of mine may be; 
Then let my brow be sad to-night, 
Nor deem me cold or stern to thee. 


A VISIT TO MOUNT IDA, IN MYSIA, ASIA MINOR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TURKISH SKETCHES.’ 


In the month of October last, favored by the departure of the brig-of- 
war ‘ Truxton’ for the United States, I accepted the kind offer on the 
part of her commander of a passage to the Dardanelles, and left Con- 
stantinople with a view of making a visit to the Mount Ida of the blind 
poet, whose ‘ Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey’ I have read and re-read with undi- 
minished gratification. 

The Truxton got under weigh in the Goldeg_Horn in the afternoon. 
The battery of Topkhaneh returned her parting salute, and spreading 
her sails before a light breeze from the Euxine, she turned her prow 
homeward, and stood out into the Sea of Marmora. I had once more 
the pleasure of beholding the splendid panorama of the mouth of the 
Bosphorus, presenting the heights of Pera, Fondoukli, and Scutari, the 
immense city of Constantinople, with its towers, domes, minarets, pub- 
lic edifices, antique monuments, and its ever-green Cypress groves, 
which mark the graves of millions of Mussulmans: the almost fairy 
Princes’ Islands bounded the view, and the hills of Bulgarlu, Teham- 
lija, Kaish Dagh, and Alem Dagh form the back-ground of the picture. 
Having had a fair wind through the night, in some seventeen or 
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eighteen hours we reached the wide Hellespont, passed swiftly by Gal- 
liopoli, and Sestos and Abydos, and in the forenoon landed from the brig 
at the town called the ‘ Dardanelles,’ where I received a kind welcome 
from the British consul, Mr. Lanvor. On a previous visit I had not 
been able to procure admission to the celebrated castles at this place, 
both by reason of the absence of the Governor and the want of a con- 
sular agent through whom to make the application. Since then, the 
Consul of the United States at Constantinople has appointed Mr. Cat- 
VERT, a nephew of Mr. Landor, to be his vice-consul for the Darda- 
nelles. He accompanied me on my excursion, and I found him to be a 
very amiable, intelligent and agreeable companion. 

The present population of the Dardanelles is composed mostly of Jews, 
who present much the same external appearance as their brethren in 
other parts of the East ; poor, humble, and oppressed ; bearing in their 
countenances that indescribable mark by which they are every where so 
readily recognized, and which points them out as a people set aside by 
the Creator for a particular purpose. Beside the consuls there are a 
few European merchants established here, and a few Greek and Arme- 
nian rajah subjects of the Sultan. The ground about the town is low, 
and productive of fever-and-ague ; but is, I was informed, very fertile 
in grain, mulberry-trees, olives, and tobacco. The principal article of 
manufacture is earthenware; much of it of a good quality, glazed and 
fancifully painted. Here, and every where in Asia Minor, one is struck 
with the resemblance the forms of the earthenware bear to the ancient 
jars, jugs, bowls and basins now found among the ruined cities of Italy, 
particularly in Etruria ; the superior paintings on the latter only making 
the difference. The modern name of the town in Turkish is Tchanak 
Kalassee, or the ‘Castle of the Earthenware.’ 

Ancient history relates that one Dardanus, a prince of the small 
island of Samo-Thrace, in the Archipelago, opposite Thrace, fled from 
his own country to this place, where he married, and built a town to 
which he gave hisname. Sestos and Abydos have long since lost their 
nomenclature, while this place, among the Franks, still bears its origi- 
nal name. The Hellespont, you will also remember, took its name from 
the circumstance of Helles, daughter of a King of Thebes, in Greece, 
having been interred on the banks of the Straits: their whole length is 
some thirty miles, and they vary from one half to two miles in breadth. 
Homer has given them the title of ext rlatvyy Eldeorortor, or the ‘ broad 
Hellespont ;’ and in another line speaks of it as the ‘ wide Hellespont’s 
unmeasured main,’ perhaps to contrast it with the narrower streams of 
his story, the Scamander and the Simois, 

The commander of the ‘castles had recently been changed ; and on the 
same evening of my arrival I called upon both the late and actual one. 
In the former I found an aged man, with a reverend beard, and a kind 
countenance, who asked me many questions about America, ‘ the new 
world.’ He had read in the Turkish gazette, published at the capital, 
called the Jeriday Havadis, or ‘ Selection of News,’ an account of the 
mission of the Truxton for the remains of the late Commodore Porter, 
with a sketch of his life and actions. He had a very imperfect idea of 
the ‘whereabout’ of America, and much less of the position which the 
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United States holds in the family of nations. The actual commandant 
was a military pacha, promoted from the ranks, who had but little of the 
courtier in manners or conversation. He offered me the usual civility 
of a pipe-and-coffee, and said that he would send me in the morning one 
of his people to show me over the castle containing the celebrated can- 
non. The house occupied by the Pacha as his official residence is a 
plain wooden structure, erected immediately upon the sea-shore, and 
furnished in the most modest and economical style. Beside the for- 
tresses on either side of the Straits, he governs a district of country in 
Asia reaching beyond the Idaiin range of mountains, and having quite 
the limits of ancient Mysia. Agreeably to his promise, on the morning 
previous to my departure for Alexander Troas, one of his attendants 
came to show me the castle, for which civility I sent him my thanks and 
salaiims, but saw him no more. 

These formidable castles have been passed but four times by 
foreign vessels of war without permission: by the American fri- 
gate Georce Wasnincton, Commodore Bainbridge, in 1801, under 
the cover of a salute; the British Admiral Dockworth, in 1807, 
with eight ships of the line and four frigates; the American schooner 
Shark, in 1838, and the American brig Truxton in 1843. A firman 
for the United States’ Frigate Constitution was at the Dardanelles, and 
the commandant of the castles, not remembering for what class of vessel 
the document had been issued, permitted the schooner to pass unmoles- 
ted, but received from the Porte a reprimand for his negligence. The 
Truxton had arrived at the Dardanelles with a fair wind, and although a 
firman was on shore in the hands of the vice-consul, so as not to lose the 
wind, she continued on up, without stopping or communicating with the 
shore. 

Beside many ordinary pieces of ordnance, I counted fourteen large 
cannon, some thirty feet in length and three feet in the bore, of rude 
workmanship, made of coarse-grained brass, and not very solidly moul- 
ded. They are all on wooden carriages in good keeping, made within 
the last five or six years by Prussian officers in the employment of the 
Porte. At the side of each gun lay half-a-dozen huge granite balls of 
eight hundred pounds’ weight each. These pieces are in peaceful times 
only fired on the occasion of a visit from the Sultan or the Capudan 
Pacha, when the ball reaches the opposite shore, a distance of a mile 
and seven yards, and rolls harmlessly upon the sandy beach. The 
impression that they can be fired but once with effect is erroneous; for 
the slide of the carriages admits of sufficient room for the recoil; the 
carriage can be readily moved by forty or fifty men, and the form of 
the port is such as to allow of considerable range. It is possible that 
the Prussian officers alluded to found them lying on the ground, and put 
them in their present position. The person who accompanied me rela- 
ted that the largest of the greater guns was made in Belgrade, and was 
hauled by oxen to the Dardanelles in two years’ time. It has a date and 
an inscription upon the breach, which I regret not to have copied at the 
time. In the centre of the fortress is an extensive tower, on the walls of 
which are a few light pieces of artillery on broken carriages, overgrown 
with weeds. The walls of the fortress on the land side struck me as 
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being very pregnable, or at most, as offering but a weak obstacle to the 
capture of the town. 

I engaged a sailing vessel of light burthen to convey Mr. Calvert and 
myself, with our luggage, and Mustapha, one of the guards of the lega- 
tion, to Alexander Troas, where I purposed landing. We entered our 
little craft in the morning of the twentieth, and aided by a gentle breeze 
from the north-west, were wafted speedily along the Mysian shore, 
the kingdom of Priam : 

—— ‘indulgent gales, 
Supplied by Phebus, fill the swelling sails; 


he milk-white canvass, bellowing as they blow, 
The parted ocean foams and roars below.’ —IL1apD: 8.1L 


On our right we had the Thracian Chersonesus, high uncultivated bluffs, 
on one of which are some ruins, said to be those of the ancient town of 
Eleus. We stopped a few moments on the Asiatic shore to land a ser- 
vant of Mr. Calvert’s at the Greek village of Erinkieuy, and have 
horses for our land travel sent on to meet us at Alexander Troas; then 
re-filling our sails, we continued along the shore, by the promontory of 
Rheeteum, where one perceives a low twmulus, where is said to repose 
the remains of the great Ajax. Here a small stream flows into the Straits 
from the valley of Thymbra, where Paris killed the wrathful Achilles ; 
beyond it, until we reached the Spposite promontory of Sigzeum, the 
ground is low and marshy. When in front of this spot we saw distinctly 
the ruins of Idlium Reccas and the tumulus of ASsyetes, and yet farther 
over the plain, down which runs the Simois and the Scamander, the 
hill where stood the Pergama, or castle of Troy. It is here also that 
the two streams just named empty their turbid waters into the Hellespont ; 
and what was once a harbor for the Grecian fleet, is now filled up by 
the sediment washed down the plain. The Trojans doubtless occupied 
the heights of Rhceteum, and from the hillock of Aisyetes Potitius com- 
manded a full view of the whole plain, as well as the manceuvres of 
the Greeks. The spot has a most uninviting appearance, and evidently 
is as pestilential now as during the eventful war of Troy. We neared 
the sandy cape on which is built the last fortress of the Straits called 
Kodm-Kaleh, or ‘Sand-Castle.’ Here are the tombs of the ‘mighty 
chiefs untimely slain,’ of Achilles, Patroclus and Antilochus; the two 
former side by side, in mournful testimony of the friendship they had 
borne for each other during life. Lady Montague, in her sprightly let- 
ters, observes that Alexander the Great, to evince his respect for the 
hero which the tumulus of Achilles contains, ran naked round it; no 
doubt, she adds, to the ‘great comfort of his ghost.’ After passing 
them, we were hidden from any farther view of the great plain of Troy, 
by the promontory of Sigzeum. 

Late in the afternoon we landed at a point of land forming the southern 
extremity of Beshika Bay, opposite the island of Tenedos, where the 
British fleet lay in 18 — , to the great alarm of the Turkish government. 
The land around the bay is low and level, here and there spotted with 
tumuli ; but little of it is cultivated, though its soil appears arable and 
would no doubt produce large quantities of grain. _ During the occupa- 
tion of the bay by the British, the plain was so thoroughly hunted over 
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by the officers, that there is scarcely a hare or partridge to be found at 
this time. To those who are proof against the bilious and tertian fevers 
which visit the inhabitants of the plain of Troy annually, I would re- 
commend its acquisition. I do not doubt but that for the first few years 
a rich crop of spears, shields, chariot-wheels, and other Trojan arms 
and paraphernalia could be gathered, and the disadvantages of the loca- 
tion would be counter-balanced by the pleasing reflection of owning 
Troy for an estate ! 

The crew of our little bark ran its bow on the sandy beach, and we 
gladly sprang ashore. They then threw our luggage after us, and has- 
tily pushing out into deeper water, set sail again, and tacked away in 
the direction of Tenedos. Thus left alone, we climbed up the bank, 
laden with our saddles, saddle-bags, over-coats and stores, which having 
hid in the shrubbery, we despatched Mustapha to the neighboring village 
of Talliankieuy for assistance, and wandered over the hills until he 
returned. From thence the view was a most agreeable one : to our right, 
the great plain along which we had just sailed, with the now distant 
Hellespont, and its opposite coast of Thrace, the islands of Samothrace, 
Imbros, and Lemnos, over which, and the now but slightly ruffled waters 
of the Archipelago, a golden Asiatic sun was about setting, reflecting 
its subdued rays upon a clear mellow sky ; and to our left, in a forest 
of oaks, the ruins of the city of the great Alexander. Our observations 
were soon broken in upon by Mustapha, who returned to inform us that 
the village was hard by, and in proof of it, brought with him one of its 
inhabitants, and a horse to convey our luggage. In fact, we soon reached 
the village and selected our locum somnus for the night, which was a 
hut some twenty feet square, half filled with the dried bowls of acorns 
ready for shipment. It had a fire-place and a chimney, and promised 
to contain many insects, whose endeavors would be exerted to pre- 
vent our taking too much sleep. 

While the owner of the hut was collecting in the wretched village 
materials for our supper, we took our guns and set out fora short ram- 
ble over the site of the once populous city. It was already late, but the 
purity of the air and the attraction of the spot induced me to leave the 
hut. Alexander Troas was built on a tongue of land projecting into the 
sea, high and level, with a valley on either side. The surrounding 
country is hilly and rocky, of gray granite, from which the hills derive 
their modern name of Kir-dagh, or the ‘Grey Mountain :’ the soil is 
much mixed up with shells, and all the stones used for the edifices of the 
town and its walls are of lime-stone. Among the oaks which have 
overgrown the site we found innumerable fragments of columns, mas- 
sive square stones, and smaller clumps of stone and mortar, so thick as 
to prevent any cultivation of the soil. A dead silence reigned over the 
spot; the setting sun threw the shadows of the trees across our path; and 
the air of desolate loneliness to which the ruins gave rise in our minds, 
was exceedingly impressive. On returning to the village, we started 
among some high grass a couple of hares, which we felt in duty bound 
to fire at, although without effect. ; 

After partaking of a frugal meal which Mustapha, aided by the owner 
of the hut, had prepared for us, we retired to rest, at an early hour. 
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As it was the Mussulman fast of Ramazan, they both made their iftar 
or breakfast at the same time. The host related to me that he was a 
native of the island of Tenedos; had left it young, in consequence of 
the death of his parents by the plague ; acquired at Constantinople some 
knowledge of the Islam faith, and returned to his island, where he mar- 
ried. He owned a vine-yard on the sandy shore between his hut at 
Talliankieuy and the sea, and came over in the spring to cultivate it, 
and in the fall to collect its fruit. He likewise, at this season, collected 
the acorn-shells, to sell to the Frank merchants of the Dardanelles. 
At Talliankieuy he performed the duties of Imaam, and led prayers in 
a hut set apart asa Merjed or chapel, for its few faithful inhabitants. 
He had much the physiognomy of a Tchingany or Gipsy ; and to my in- 
quiry replied, there were many gipsys in the island of Tenedos, which 
led me to feel assured that he was secretly one himself. He left us, in 
company with Mustapha, to collect his little flock in the chapel ; and 
soon afterward I heard his voice from the flat roof, proclaiming ‘ Al/ah 
ul akber,’ etc. When they returned, I heard him request Mustapha, if 
he awoke first in the morning, to call him ; ‘ for,’ said he, ‘a few nights 
ago I over-slept myself, and not having eaten before the prescribed hour, 
had to continue my fast until the sun had set, greatly to the loss of my 
strength.’ It happened in the morning that I was awakened very early by 
the insects with which the hut was filled, and had an opportunity of 
assuring myself that the rigid Mussulman and devout Imaam was a 
gipsy, whose people I have at other times had cause to believe are all 
fire-worshippers. Although awake, I remained quiet to observe his 
movements, and was enabled to see him, after looking round the room 
to assure himself that all were asleep, take up a burning brand from 
the chimney, hold it before him, and remain some eight or ten minutes 
occupied in addressing his adorations to it ; after which, calling Musta- 
ha, he warmed a dish of stewed fish, on which they breakfasted. 

As I could sleep no more, I made a semblance of awaking, and 
throwing my over-coat on my shoulders, went out into the open air. 
The moon shone out clear; not a cloud was in the sky, and the broad 
beams of Endymion’s fickle mistress, with those of her ten thousand 
attendants, were reflected in silver on the lightly-ruffled surface of the 
sea. I walked on beyond the huts, toward the ruins of the city: a deep 
silence reigned around me, save the chirping of the grass-hoppers in 
the bushes, or the distant howl of a wolf, or the shrill bark of a jackall, 
to which now and then a drowsy dog in the village would respond: 
the waves of the now untroubled sea rolled in sluggishly upon the sandy 
shore, and I stood deeply impressed with the solemn feelings to which 
the hour gave rise ; feelings which as there were neither lofty moun- 
tains, nor precipitate cliffs, nor deep ravines, nor any of the natural 
characteristics of grandeur or sublimity around me, were no doubt 
owing to the associations connected with the spot, and the classic objects 
on which my eye had rested during the past day. 

On returning to the hut, I awoke my companion, and after making a 
very plain collation, we mounted the horses which had arrived during 
the night from Erinkieuy. We rode up in the woods, among the 
ruins of the city, and visited the remains of the Therma, the temple of 
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Silenus, the theatre, the circus, and the artificial harbor made by the 
Romans while Alexander Troas was one of their colonies. The latter 
has been filled up by the sea; and what once held the Roman galleys is 
now but a small pond of salt water, bristled here and there with columns 
and surrounded by a crumbling walland pier. The ruins are supposed 
to be those of the temple against which no doubt St. Paul came to preach. 
(Acts xx., 5 to 13.) The effects of his long sermon are a warning to 
the prosing lecturers of our own day. Two centuries ago the inte- 
resting remains of this temple were to be seen ; several fine Corinthian 
columns in the portico and the dome were still standing. Near it is 
seen a marble pedestal on which is a Roman inscription, of which the 
following is a translation : 

‘The colony of Apri, founded by Claudius, and the colony of Phil- 
lippi, founded by Julius, erected this statue to » priest of the 
divine Augustus and their prince ; also the colony of Parrium, founded 
by Julius and the tribunes of the soldiers of the thirty-second cohort of 
volunteers ; the tribunes of the soldiers of the thirteenth double legion ; 
the commander of the horse of the first wing of the Scubuli.’ 

We visited the theatre, a half circle, dug out of the side of a hill, at 
the foot of which was the circus, a dyke some one hundred or one hun- 
dred and fifty paces broad, by twenty feet deep, and about half a mile in 
extent, reaching from the eminence above the harbor through the centre 
of the town. The theatre as well as the circus is now overgrown 
with oaks and rich in grass, out of which we started two fine hares. 
The steps or degrees of the former have long since disappeared, and at 
the points of the semi-circle are the ruins of two buildings, perhaps the 
apartments of the Prefect of the Colony. We rode for some time among 
the ruins without meeting any thing of interest ; the foundation of the 
walls is very massive, but ihe structure is quite overthrown ; the Roman 
streets are still distinguishable, paved with large stones a foot square ; 
and we saw likewise the crumbling arches of the great aqueduct of the 
city, built by Herodes Atticus. What is denominated on the map we 
possessed, the Therme is a large edifice of very massive construction, 
more resembling a palace than a bath. Beyond the walls, and on the 
side of the city opposite the plain of Troy, we perceived several fine 
sarcophagi, of gray granite, not sculptured; some of their lids were 
lying beside them, exposing the rough interior, which contained the 
honored remains of the deceased, now comprised in a few handfulls of 
lime and dust ; others remaining entire, some almost sunken in the soil. 
I do not doubt but that others, of a richer kind, with friezes and bas- 
reliefs, are concealed beneath the surface, as well as other interesting 
objects of the Roman colony. We visited also the hot bath of Alexan- 
der Troas on the side of the valley, which in former times was much 
visited by valetudinarians. It is divided into two apartments, one cov- 
ered with a Turkish dome, and the other flat-roofed like the huts of the 
country. In each is a large reservoir for the reception of hot water, 
some four or five feet deep, constantly filled. That which has the dome 
over it is deserted, its reservoir half filled with mud, and the niches in 
the wall occupied by swallow’s nests ; but the more modern structure 
is kept in good repair; and beside the water’s being clear, it contains a 
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dressing-room and kahoch. The water is about 130° or 136°, and 
strongly sulphurous. Near the first bath is a headless and limbless 
female statue of white marble, much defaced by man and the weather. 

From the baths we rode across a deep ravine, and up a high hill, over 
a chain of bare, craggy mountains of gray granite, some immense boul- 
ders of which lay in prodigious ridges over the level surface. Here 
and there was a farm-house, with meadows and fields of corn surrounded 
by high hedges of thorn; oaks were plentiful, and I saw many gray 
squirrels jumping from limb to limb. They were much smaller than 
the squirrel of the United States. ‘Toward noon we reached a snug lit- 
tle village called Kai-Stamboul, or ‘ Rock-Stamboul,’ erroneously named 
in the maps I possessed, [ki-Stamboul, or the ‘ Two Stambouls,’ where, 
in Mr. Calvert’s agent for Calonea, I found an acquaintance, made 
during my previous visit. Here we halted, and in the afternoon con- 
tinued our route to Euac, the Scamandria and Neandria of the Iliad. 
On our way we stopped to see seven huge granite columns, hewn out of 
the rock of a mountain near the village of Gaikli. I measured two and 
found them thirty-eight and a half feet in length, the base five and a half, 
and the top four and a half feet in diameter. I learnt subsequently that 
there are two similar columns, one on the sandy shore beyond Alexan- 
der Troas, making nine; while a tenth was grooved out in the rock 
from which they had all been taken, no doubt for shipment to some 
other shore. 

We rode, on our way to Euac, for two hours over a rough country, in 
the dark, the moon not having yet risen, and I thought we should never 
reach it. At length, about ten o’clock, we saw its lights, and soon after, 
passing over a wooden bridge, entered its narrow streets. Our guide, 
whose horses we rode, made inquiries for a house in which we could 
pass the night, and after some delay we were taken to a small but clean 
one in the outskirts of the town, the dwelling of a poor Greek. Here 
we dismounted, had our luggage brought into the house, despatched the 
horses to a khan, and begged the hostess, her husband being absent, 
to prepare us something to eat with as little delay as possible. We 
changed our riding habits for another suit, and reposed ourselves after 
the fatigues of the day on the soft clean sofa of the apartment, a stri- 
king contrast to the unfurnished hut of the past night. The contempt 
which Mussulmans have for all Christians was shown by a remark of 
Mustapha relative to our host, who had been absent; it is unconquera- 
ble, even though they associate with them daily, and are frequently de- 
pendant upon them. When he returned, Mustapha, coming into our 
room, informed us that,the ‘male’ was come, not deigning to speak of 

him in any more respectful terms. 

As, you will remember, it is dark, and I cannot conduct you through 
the town, permit me to remind you that this humble town is the birth- 
place of Aineas, Virgil’s hero; the ‘divine Aineas,’ with whose event- 
ful life, wanderings, the unrequited love Carthage’s fair queen Dido 
bore for him, and his uncertain death, all Latin students are familiar. 

I will save you the trouble of hunting it up, by telling you that he was 
descended from Vulcan and Venus, and that being related to Priam the 
king of Troy, he took a prominent part in the defence of his ill-fated 
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capital when besieged by the Greeks. His origin is related by him- 
self in the Iliad, xx, 251, 289: 


‘EricHTHONIvs was son of Vulcan, 
Tros son of Erichthonius, the founder of Troy; 
Ilus son of Tros, 


Auchises son of Themis, daughter of Ilus, and 
Eneas was son of Anchises,’ 


After the fall of Pergama he is said to have fled to this place, a dis- 
tance of twelve or fifteen miles, with his aged father on his shoulders, 
holding his son in his hand, and followed by his wife. Hence he con- 
tinued up the great valley of the Simois, over which he reigned, to Mount 
Ida, crossed over its chain, I suppose, to the Gulf of Adramit, built the 
vessels in which he fled to Italy, Sicily, Africa, and finally Etruria, 
where he found a grave, and rest from all his cares and misfortunes. 
Ancient history gives no other versions of his adventures, and even 
asserts that he was conveyed up to Heaven, and ‘was not;’ and all 
who mention him agree that he was possessed of the virtues, and do- 
mestic, manly sensibilities, which alone render his memory immortal. 

In the morning, on going out, I perceived that the town was situated 
on a branch of the Simois, run almost dry, and that notwithstanding the 
agreeable associations connected with its founder, its present condition 
presented but few attractions to the casual visiter. I purchased a few 
coins, mostly of bronze, of Mysian towns, but was unable to obtain one 
of Neandria, which bear a laurelled head of Apollo on one side, with a 
bunch of grapes and a head of barley on the reverse; they are very 
scarce. On an eminence to the north of the town are some ancient 
ruins, among which are several columns of the same gray granite from 
which the seven large ones, visited the day previous, are cut, much in- 
jured by time and weather. They are doubtless of great antiquity. 

After an early breakfast, we re-mounted our animals and set out for 
Bairamitch, a town near the head of the great valley of the Simois. 
The ride was over a low, level and rich country, but little cultivated. 
Near the town we passed by an old farm-house, on an elevated position, 
commanding an extensive view of the valley and the Simois, once the 
residence of the Turkish family named Hadum Oglou, Dereh-Beys, or 
valley chieftains, whose possessions were equal to the principality of 
the ‘divine Aineas.’ The policy of the Ottoman government being un- 
favorable to such hereditary patrimonies, the family has been reduced 
to poverty, its possessions taken from it, and the dwelling, which in its 
days of affluence must have been a castle-palace, is now a mass of 
ruins. Knowing with what feudal magnificence the Dereh-Beys sur- 
rounded themselves a few years ago in Asia Minor, it was a melan- 
choly sight to behold the desolation to which the princely family resi- 
dence has been reduced, and recalled to my mind the well known lines 
of Saadi: 

‘The spider has become the chamberlain of the palace of Ceesar, and 
the owl stands sentinel on the watch-tower of Afrasiab.’ 

In another half-hour we reached the town of Bairamitch, and put up 
in the house of one of the Greek primates, who proved to be a fat, jolly 
wine-bibber, possessed of a competency, and keeping open house to the 
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few Franks who visit Mount Ida. The town is the principal one of the 
district, and is governed by an Ayan, chosen by the people and con- 
firmed by the Pacha of the Dardanelles. He, the Ayan, is fond of 
sporting, and has a brother who is said to be quite a Nimrod in his way. 
In the evening, at his request, we called upon him. You will remem- 
ber that it was during the fast of Ramazan, when all Mussulmans fast 
during the day, and only eat after sun-set. They, at this time, are 
fond of being hospitable, and invite their friends and strangers to par- 
take of their evening breakfast. Mustapha was invited to dine with 
him, and when we arrived the meal was over and the evening prayer 
said. The principal functionaries of the town were assembled in his 
apartment to receive us, among whom was the Cadi; and as we en- 
tered they all rose to their feet to welcome us, an attention very unusual 
to Franks, and which I ascribe to the influence exercised throughout 
the district by the British consul, whose nephew accompanied me. We 
were given the usual refreshments of a pipe and coffee, and spent a 
couple of hours with them conversing about the news of the capital. 
It. is at best a difficult task to keep up a conversation with a Mussulman 
in office ; for though he has his little chit-chat for his co-religionists, it is 
not easy for a stranger and a Frank to engage in or sustain it. Poli- 
tics he is willing to listen to, and will even venture an occasional ques- 
tion, but seldom makes an observation on this dangerous subject. Of 
science, history, (except of his own country,) and European news, he 
knows nothing, and thus there are but few topics left for conversation. 
With strangers of his own faith, so far as I have been able to observe, 
he holds but little conversation, and it is only with his intimates, on sub- 
jects of private affairs, intrigues to gain place, power or money, that he 
freely uses his gift of speech. 

On the following day, as it threatened rain, we did not proceed to 
Mount Ida, but with our guns in our hands made a short excursion 
across the country to a Turkish village called Agateh Kieuy, or ‘ Tree- 
town,’ to visit two tumuli there, said to cover the remains of Paris, the 
cause of the siege of Troy, and his first love and Mistress, QEnone. 


Paris, you will remember, was son of Priam by Hecuba, his second , 


wife, a most virtuous, chaste, but unfortunate mother. The greater 
part of her children met with cruel and untimely ends; and as it was 
foretold that Paris would prove the ruin of his country, she preferred 
his death to this calamity, and exposed him on Mount Ida, where, after 
the prediction was fulfilled, he finally found a grave. The shepherds 
of the mountain found the child and brought it up to manhood, when he 
was favored with the beautiful form which has even made him prover- 
bial to the present day. It was here that he gained the affections of a 
nymph named CEnone, whose parentage I regret not to have found very 
satisfactory, being ascribed only to a stream tributary to the Simois, 
called the Cebrenus, on whose banks I suppose she happened to be born. 
He married and lived with her for some time in the most perfect tender- 
ness and affection, and indeed I no where find her conduct or character 
in any respect questioned. The story of the wedding of Peleus and 
Thetis, to which all the gods and goddesses of that period, except the 
goddess of Discord, a malevolent lady, without a name, who seems to 
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have been the deified spirit of evil, is too-well known to require repeti- 


tion. ‘To revenge herself she threw among the company an apple bear- 
ing the Latin motto of ‘ Detur pulchriori;’ Anglicé, ‘ Let it be given to 
the most beautiful ;? which, as she intended, excited them all to obtain 
it. To Paris was left the right of bestowing it on whomsoever he 
thought it was due; and it seems that the venal system of bribes, now 
rife among the Turks and the people of the East in general, is inher- 
ited from the gods and goddesses of Mount Ida, for Venus made use of 
one to persuade Paris to award her the apple. She promised him, 
should he give it to her, the fairest of the women of the earth for a wife, 
as if forsooth the handsome youngster was not already the husband of 
the devoted CEnone. This decision naturally made Paris enemies 
among the other goddesses, whose hopes were thus frustrated ; and I sus- 
pect them strongly of having had something to do with the festival which 
his father, King Priam, got up at the neighboring town of Troy ; the 
prize of which was to be a bull, they knowing that Paris owned the 
very finest in Mount Ida. Here, however, they acted imprudently, for 
the affair of the bull led to his being recognized by his father, who was 
struck with his resemblance to his sons. In fine, Paris, now a prince, 
deserted his faithful GEnone, and went to Greece in search of the ‘ fair- 
est woman upon earth ;’ where he fell in love with Helen, wife of one 
Menelaus, King of Sparta, whose kind hospitality he thus perfidiously 
abused. He eloped with her to Troy, and it was to regain her that her 
husband, with all Greece at his back, besieged that strongly fortified 
city. Homer, in the third book of the Iliad, describes the duel which 
took place between the husband and the beautiful Paris, in which the 
latter was about being sacrificed, when his patroness, Venus, withdrew 
him, by means of a ‘ veil of clouds,’ from the field of battle. Paris, it 
appears, was as brave as he was handsome, and to have, with one ex- 
ception, distinguished himself in combat. He was at length struck by 
one of Hercules’ poisoned arrows, possessed by one Philoctetes, which 
arrows alone had the power of reducing Troy. (E£none was a prophet- 
ess and a physician, professions now generally separated ; and while 
Paris was yet with her, unknown as the son of Priam, predicted to him 
that he would at his last hour have recourse to her medicinal knowledge. 
This prophecy was now fulfilled, for when he received the fatal wound, 
in hopes of being cured by her assistance he ordered his body to be 
carried to his first love, the long forsaken, but ever loving and devoted 
(Enone. He however only lived long enough to reach her presence, 
and the tender-hearted nymph was so struck at the sight of his dead 
body that, woman-like, forgetting all the past neglect, she bathed it with 
her tears, stabbed herself to the heart, and expired by the side of her 
unworthy husband. 

Tradition has handed down that the two mounds on which we stood, 


‘while I searched for their history, are their graves. The spot which at 


that distant period may have been a bowery garden or a bosky grove, 
populated or under cultivation, is now a barren waste, rising in gradual 
ascent until it reaches the highest peaks of Mount Ida. I might readily 
have imagined that they were of a date less distant than that of Troy, 
and erected by the modern shepherds of the mount for purposes much 
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less romantic ; but as this would have destroyed much of the interest of 
my visit, | would not wish to leave a doubt in your mind but that the 
tumuli of rough stones, some twenty feet in height, thrown up on one 
side of a bleak hill, are the veritable tombs of the handsome but un- 
faithful Paris, and the constantly devoted CEnone. 

But to return to more modern persons: we passed on our way back 
to Bairamitch through the village of Agateh-Kieuy, and were amused 
at the terror which our appearance spread among the younger part of 
the community, who probably had never seen a Frank before. Their 
fathers were away at work in the fields; the mothers, as usual, were not 
visible ; and the children, to the number of fifteen or twenty, who were 
playing before the fountain of the village, as we turned a corner and 
came suddenly upon them, looked at us for an instant, as if to verify 
that we were indeed the fabled Frank Ghiaours, then, with an unani- 
mous shriek, fled in all directions for their homes; some, in their des- 
pair, even rushing by us in the manner of a hard-pressed dog, which, 
when all other room for escape is cut off, makes a desperate turn, and 
at full speed rushes by his persecutor. 

On our return to Bairamitch, we made a turn in the town, accompa- 
nied by our host, the primate. Calling on three or four of the most im- 
portant individuals, we paid a visit first to Ismail Aga, the Nimrod of 
the place, who promised to go up the mountain with us; on Ismail Bey, 
son of the Governor; and one the elder brother of the latter, who 
had once held the office himself, but was ‘ destituted’ on account of his 
cruelty. 

The following morning at an early hour we mounted our horses and 
set out for Mount Ida. Ismail Aga was directed by the governor to ac- 
company us and get up a wild boar hunt on the mountain for our amuse- 
ment. Much of our way lay in the valley down which the Simois flows. 
We crossed a small stream, the Cebrun, and noticed a remarkable look- 
ing hill with ruins on it, put down in my map as those of Cebrun, 
doubtless the father cf one friend CEnone, though the classics do not 
mention it. Up the mountain there is scarcely any road, and we picked 
our way, as well as we could, through a thick forest of oaks, and ches- 
nuts, across deep ravines, among immense rocks. About two o’clock 
we reached the highest village on the mountain, called Avdji/ar Kieuy, 
or the ‘ Hunters,’ composed of some forty or fifty square flat-roofed 
huts, built on a spur of the Mount, on the banks of the Simois, and com- 
manding a highly picturesque view of the valley below, with the bald 
knob of the mountain above it. It was the first day of the festival of 
Bairam, and the whole village was dressed in their gala dresses ; the 
men assembled in front of their little mask, and the females on a green 
sward which over-hangs their mountain stream. Wishing the former 
the usual Mussulman salutation of a ‘ Blessed Bairam,’ we rode through 
the village, to a grove of palm trees, near which is a log bridge, and I 
found myself once more beside the Simois. I had now seen it at its 
mouth, where its turbid waters flow into the Hellespont, surrounded by 
the tumuli of the wrathful Achilles, the beloved Patroclis, and the great 
hearted Ajax ; and with peculiar satisfaction watched its course down 
the great valley which bear its name. Here, how different an appear- 
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ance did it present! As I stood on the narrow bridge, and my eye traced 
its course from the heights of Mount Ida above me, its waters ‘like 
crystal clear, and cool as mountain snows,’ came rushing down a ravine, 
now falling into gentle Gascades, now breaking in foam upon the rocks 
in its bed. In some spots it ran over a smooth surface, and then indeed 
was worthy of the name of the ‘ Silver Simois ;’ in which places it was 
ten to fifteen paces broad and several feet deep, full of trout and other 


- mountain fish, and at others, where it rushed among the rocks, was com- 


pressed into very narrow limits. It is certainly the most beautiful 
stream I have ever seen, and to an admirer of the Iliad and its classic 
tale, it isthe most interesting one in the world. While Ismail Aga was 
getting ready one of the huts for our reception, Mr. Calvert and myself 
wandered along its banks, admiring the cascades and the trout, and as I 
have never eaten any of the latter, we set a man to catching them with 
a dip-net with as little delay as possible. 

Avdjilar, or the ‘ Hunters,’ is situated in a wild picturesque spot, its 
inhabitants, all Mussulmans, tall, stalwart men, wearing a costume pecu- 
liar to the interior of Anadsly, consisting of full trowsers, a shawl 
round the waist, jacket a V’orientale, and a large colored turban folded 
round the head, with an inclination over the ear of thirty degrees. The 
females all dress in white, and only partly conceal their faces with a 
thick veil which they throw over the head, and when their hands are 
employed hold between their teeth ; they would fly from our path like 
so many deer, and it was only by means of my pocket-telescope that I 
could catch a glimpse of their forms. The huts are built of wood on 
piles eight or ten feet high, so as to offer shelter to their sheep from the 
wolves and jackalls, which are very numerous in the mountain. Each 
contains two rooms, with a chimney in either as spacious as those of 
our own farm-houses ; one room serves as the dormitory and the other 
the kitchen, and both are faced by a spacious porch or atrium, where 
they hang up their saddles, axes, spades, forks, etc., to the use of which 
vulgar instruments these successors of the gods are reduced. The 
apartment into which we were ushered was lit up with a sparkling fire, 
which, although the season was not yet much advanced, the elevated 
position of the village rendered agreeable ; coarse straw mats, overlaid 
with mattresses for sofas, flanked either side of the chimney ; the wall 
was pierced for a small window on either side, without panes and their 
shutters outside, and the smoked ceiling and walls were hung round 
with guns, pistols, secymetars, grapes, bundles of herbs and gourds of 
seeds. | 

While we sat around the fire and divested ourselves of some of our 
equipments, the villagers came in turn to look at us and examine our 
guns, the percussion principle of which excited their curiosity. I re- 
_member they called it in their own dialect Edjzd, which signifies ‘drugs,’ 
or in our Indian language, ‘ Great Medicine.’ We had brought with 
us some coffee and sugar, to be given them as presents ; the host burned 
some of this in an iron ladle used for melting lead for bullets, and ena. 
bled us to treat all our Idaiin friends to a cup a piece; he also cleansed 
a number of the beautifully speckled trout caught for us, and while 
the other dishes of our repast were being prepared by his women in 
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another hut, we cooked them ourselves in the chimney, lest they should 
be drowned in oil, according to the style of cuisine in this country. At 
dusk our repast was ready, and beside our own performance consisted 
of a fricaseed fowl, poached eggs, trout boiled and stewed ad /ibitum, 
pilaff, and a dish called Tatar-Burek or Tatar pastry, a villanous com- 
pound of tough, tasteless paste stewed in oil, some milk, garlic, and 
parsley, which was highly relished by Ismail Aga. Some three or 
four of the principle villagers had been bidden ‘to the feast. The 
repast was washed down with copious libations of cool, clear water from 
the Simois. Our table was a circular wooden tray, laid on a stool some 
fifteen inches high, around which we all sat or knelt on the floor and 
mattresses, and as the host only possessed two wooden spoons, one of 
the by-standers was despatched in the village to collect sufficient for the 
remainder of the guests, who I suppose for the first time in their lives 
wished to appear refined. The place, the people, the hour, and the 
appearance of the hut, made the scene around me one of no little inte- 
rest, and one which I remember with satisfaction. 

When the meal was over, and pipes and coffee renewed, the subject 
of our intended excursion of the next day was taken up and discussed, 
and it was decided that notice should be given throughout the village 
that all the hunters assemble at break of day at the hut, and accom. 
panying us up the mountain, make a grand battue in search of game. 
So immediately after this decision was taken we heard the order pro- 
claimed from the top of our hut in a loud voice which sounded all over 
the village, and reéchoed up the ravine. 

In the morning early we arose and prepared for the excursion. We 
made a hasty breakfast, and mounting our horses, set out along the banks 
of the Simois up the mountain. Once more our host from the green 
sward, where on the preceding day we had beheld all the females of 
the village assembled, announced the expedition, and soon we were 
joined by some fifty or sixty hunters, equipped with old-fashioned Turk. 
ish guns, which had the appearance of being much more dangerous to 
their owners than to any game we might meet. Even an Imaam 
(Turkish priest) from the capital, who happened to be in the village 
and dined with us the evening previous, now had laid aside his digni- 
fied white turban and flowing dress, and with a handkerchief wrapped 
round his head and his loins girded up, shouldered a borrowed weapon 
to take part in the sport. I must not forget to mention another charac- 
ter, who as it were led the expedition, and was by far the spryest of the 
party. He was a young man named Hassain, some twenty or twenty- 
three years of age, who with several other of the villagers had been called 
down to the Dardanelles to perform duty asa soldier in the castle I had 
visited. There he rose to the dignity of a corporal, and distinguished 
himself by his intelligence, proud military bearing, and independent 
spirit. 

* Before obeying the summons, which he did most reluctantly, he had 
to take a sad farewell of a young Yuruck girl, for whom he had formed 
an attachment up in Mount Ida. The Yurucks are a nomadic people, 
very numerous in the mountainous parts of Asia Minor, who pasture 
their flocks during the winter in the plains, and in the summer on the 
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steep sides of the mountains, pay no tribute to the Sultan, and obey no 
other master than the chief of their tribe. Hassain, notwithstanding his 
speedy promotion, yearned to see again his wild mountain mistress, and 
not being able to obtain leave to visit her, desérted his comrades, and 
for some months remained concealed among her people in Mount Ida.. 
He had only ventured down to the village where his parents resided, 
: (his father was our worthy host) on occasion of the Bairam, and Mr. Cal- 
vert, and myself, having promised to intercede with the Pacha of the Dar- 
. danelles for his pardon, and free reinstallment into his regiment, without 
any punishment for the crime of desertion, he now accompanied us to 
the hunt. Mr. Calvert, Ismail Aga, and myself, rode part of the way, 
until our path became lost among the rocks and thickets of the moun- 
tain, when we dismounted and gave the horses to their owner. Wherever 
I approached, or from a distance caught a glimpse of the Simois, it pre- 
sented an appearance even more interesting than at the village; its 
course was more precipitate, and its cascades more numerous. Leav- 
ing the stream, we ascended the steep mountain side, and pursued our 
way through forests of fir and pine trees, where I often stopped to view 
with admiration the wild mountain scenery around me. I felt that I was 
at length 












































‘Where Jove convened the Senate of the skies ;’ 


and my mind peopled the classic mountain with the whole host of 
heathen mythology. 

Our party, after some consultation, separated into two companies, one 
of which took the southern side of the mountain, and the other followed 
us along the side of a deep ravine. As we continued, men were left at 
different stations, until at last we also were appointed places where we 
awaited the game in breathless expectation. Soon we heard the cries of 
the company opposite us, shouting to each other, and casting stones 
among the thickets and down the gorges. On they advanced, making 
the whole mountain echo with their shouts, and the game, terrified by 
the noise, fled up the ravine, and finding no outlet, were forced to pass 
before us. Full half an hour elapsed, and we were yet in anxious sus- 
pense, with our fingers on the triggers of our guns, keeping a dead 
silence, when a scared jackal sprang from a clump of wild vines and 
briars below us and was shot by one of the villagers. A moment more, 
and a rustling among the dried fir leaves near me announced the 
approach of a wild boar, rushing from his cover, directly up the side of 
the mountain. I was so excited that I felt nothing, knew nothing, until 
having snatched my gun from my shoulder and touched the trigger, I was 
aroused by the report. The ball had struck him in the left jaw, and 
stunned by the blow, he was turning giddily round, when my friend’s 
shot put an end to his career. The same stillness then re-commenced, 
for these animals are so quick of hearing that at the least sound from 
any quarter, they make off in another direction. Continued shots, now 
fired in another part of the mountain, announced that the game was 

ing there. Ismail Aga hailed the hunters with a peculiar shout, and 
Cates collected them together, we found the sport had been but indif- 
ferent, so we determined to try our luck in another place. One of the 
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party had seen a herd of deer pass the ravine below us ; so surrounding 
another part of the mountain, we again took places as at first, and very 
soon Mr. Calvert had the luck to bring down a bounding chevrieul (roe- 
buck) which he shot in the haunch. Several wild hogs broke cover 
and were killed, and I was for some minutes in considerable danger 
from a wild sow, which, having been only slightly wounded, rushed at 
me, gnashing her teeth with rage. I had but just time to perch myself 
on the trunk of a fallen tree close by, when she came under it, and was 
then despatched by a shot from one of the company. Several young 
pigs and two foxes were shot, and Ismail Aga killed an immense wolf 
in a thicket below us where he had seen it seek refuge. Not satisfied, 
our companions made yet another battue, but without success, except 
that we saw an immense wild boar, of a size seldom known, we were 
assured, to the inhabitants of the mountain. Dashing down the hill 
toward us, it had more the appearance of a black cow than a hog. 
Happily for us, and for itself, it got scent of us, and made off in another 
direction. No one was disposed to pursue it, and all declared it had 
better be left alone, for it apparently would have required a dozen shots 
to kill it, and if only wounded would vent its rage upon whatever came 
in its way. Ismail Aga mentioned several instances of the mountain- 
eers having been shockingly mangled by wounded wild boars. We 
were told of an inhabitant of Avdjilar, then absent on a hunt, who spends 
much of his time in search of the bears which are found on Mount Ida. 
He provides himself with a buckler made of cow-skin, with a hole in 
the middle, through which he passes his lance. Thus armed he attacks 
the bears in their dens, and always succeeds in killing half a dozen in 
the course of a winter. ‘The value of the skins repays him for his 
trouble, and as he imagines, for his risk of life. 

Our game in this distant and rugged hunting-ground was of but little 
service to us: the deer, or rather roe-buck, was young, and Mr. Calvert 
sent it as a present to the Governor of Bairamitch, by the hand of Is- 
mail Aga: the skins of the wolf, jackal and foxes, were soon taken by 
the villagers, but the hogs were left to the eagles and vultures of the 
mountain: the huntsmen, being all Mussulmans, would not touch 
them. 

It had been agreed that we should all meet at a place in the mountain 
called Pounarlar, or the ‘ Sources,’ the most interesting spot in Mount Ida. 
So after reposing for half-an-hour, and relating to each other what we saw 
and did, we arose, and climbing from height to height reached this 
place, which is no doubt Homer’s Mount Ida ; for though Mount Gra- 
nicus is the highest peak of the Idaiin chain, and is four thousand six 
hundred and fifty feet high, yet as this one is remarkable for its caverns, 
the home of the gods, out of which gushes the ‘silver Simois,’ I cannot 
but believe it to be ‘ Ida’s holy hill,’ where Jupiter held his court. The 
map I had with me gives it the name of Mount Cotylas.* This spot 


* At the period of Homer's writing, the Simois evidently possessed a poetic name, and that was the 
Xanthus. Many parts of the Iliad show that both were the same stream; or perhaps that the moun- 
tain stream bore the name of Xanthus and that of the valley the Simois. Iniap, xx11, 16, 22: xx, 
1,20. The expedition of Xerxes to Greece paused in the neighborhood of Mount Ida, and bere also 
is the site of the great battle of ALEXANDER with Danivus. 
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is the head of the ravine leading down by the village in which we passed 
the night, to the great valley at the foot of the mountain ; here the Si- 
mois has its source, and here the mountain itself ends in two sharp 
craggy peaks. The one near which we rested appears to be a mono- 
lithe, some two hundred and fifty to three hundred feet in height, present- 
ing to the north a rugged perpendicular surface ; the other is less pre- 
cipitate, and is covered with pine and fir trees. A wilder scene I never 
beheld than that which they offer, reminding me forcibly of the draw- 
ings I have seen of the Swiss mountains. On the side of the peak op- 
posite us was a large flock of goats belonging to the tribe of Yurucks, in 
which the deserter, Hassain, had so seriously engaged his affections. 
Toward the summit of the mountain the pine trees were stinted and low 
in stature, and I was told that the northern sides of all the peaks are 
bare, the strong winds from that quarter preventing their growth. 

ismail Aga before quitting the village of Avdjilar had ordered a sheep 
to be roasted, stuffed with pilaf, the Turkish national dish, and with the 
accompaniments of brown bread and milk, to be brought to meet us at 
this spot. Fatigued with the rough march, and elated with the success 
of our battues, we seated ourselves here at the very edge of the noisy 
Simois, and made a most hearty meal. Refreshed by the generous fare 
I felt richly compensated for the uncomfortable night at Alexander 
Troas, and the rough ride over the country until I reached Jove’s high 
seat. After dinner Mr. Calvert and myself climbed up the craggy peak 
as far as its steep surface would permit, with the hope of enjoying an ex- 
tensive view, but were disappointed by the tall pines by which we were 
surrounded. Then returning, we explored one of the caverns from 
which the Simois rushes with a roaring noise. I could not perceive 
where the large quantity of water came from, and how it could collect 
in so solid and soilless a rock as that of the peak. One of the caverns, 
the largest, and the one which we entered, has a mouth barely sufficient 
to admit a man’s body, but after a few paces it widens into a spacious 
grotto, the abode of the nymphe of the mountain and the spring. The 
cavern is called in Greek an Ayasma, or ‘ Holy Fountain ;’ is visited by 
the Greeks of Bairamitch for the supposed miraculous virtues of its wa- 
ters; and in a little niche hewn in the rock, at its entrance, blackened 
with the smoke of the taper candles burned in her honor, stood a wretch- 
edly executed picture of the Panagia, or ‘ Holy Virgin,’ one of the dei- 
ties of modern mythology, who I could not but think was a poor ex- 
change for the gifted fabled goddesses of the ancients. One of the hun- 
ters had lighted a dry branch of a fallen pine-tree, and led me through the 
narrow passage, wet and difficult to enter, to the grotto within, hung 
round with innumerable stalactites, and where, after all my ardent de- 
sire to visit the home of the gods, and learn from Jove himself 
the But, as Heraclitus remarks, when he has nothing more to re- 
late, ‘I am not allowed to say farther.’ 


Two days after this, I had bid farewell to my kind friends and com- 
panions, the hunters of Mount Ida. In passing through Bairamitch I 
had an opportunity of thanking its worthy Governor, Mehemed Bey, 
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for allowing Ismail Aga to attend and get up for us the wild game of 
the mountain ; and, accompanied by the deserter-corporal Hassain, and 
his Yuruck mistress, was entering the town of the Dardanelles, where I 
was to join a steamer on her passage up to Constantinople. Before 
leaving the Straits I had the satisfaction of seeing the deserter pardoned, 
and reinstated in the dignity of corporal. ‘The Pacha consented reluct- 
antly, dwelling much on the bad example he had set. to his comrades 
from the same mountainous district, who, he said, brought with 
them more of their wild independent spirit than was compatible with 
the obedience required in a fortress. He had been ignorant of the cause 
of his desertion, and was greatly surprised to learn that it was for the 
love of a wild Yuruck girl, whom having married, he had now brought 
down from the mountain with him. During my interview and conver- 
sation with the Pacha, Hassain and his wife remained in the hall, wait- 
ing to learn the result of my intercession ; and having heard the glad 
news of pardon, both came in, and kneeling down, in true Oriental 
style, kissed the Pacha’s feet. 3. PB. 
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1. 


Farr flowers! ye are fading, fading away! 
Why leave ye a world so glittering and gay? 
Where the young and beautiful and brave 

At your crimson sbrine their offerings gave ; 
In summer’s glory proud were ye, 

When marshalled in clans on the = lea; 
In shining columns of buff and blue, 

Ye sparkled with gems of the morning dew. 


Ir. 


Fair flowers! ye are fading, fading away! 

For ye hear old Winter’s reveillé ; 

And ye sicken and die, for ye cannot brook 
His icy grasp and his withering look ; 

I know ye are going, for your flags are furled, 
And I hear ye sigh, ‘ Farewell, bright world ! 
And list! the autumnal winds sweep by, 

And answer éhrill, ‘ Fair flowers, good-bye !’ 


rit, 


Fair flowers! ye are fading, fading away! 

And whither ye go, oh who shall say ? 

But yell come again when the sorth winds sigh, 

And the swallow skims round the summer sky ; 

But man, when he fades from the earth’s broad plain, 
Withers and falls, to return not again; 

His soul hastens back to the hand that gave, 


And blooms in a world beyond the grave. 
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BERNARD AND MOUTON: A DOG’S TALE. 





FROM THE FRENCH: BY JOHN HUNTER. 















THERE are many enjoyments of life that have been spoiled for me. 
Elegiac poets have forced every man who has the slightest particle of 
self-respect to keep his love for the moon a secret, and to hide himself 
in some retired nook, if he wishes to enjoy the quiet flow of a running 
stream. ‘There is a little flower, in common parlance called the pansy ; 
in the gardener’s nomenclature known as the tri-colored violet. This 
little flower, so well known, has petals of the richest tint of violet, and 
of the softest velvety texture. For no consideration would I allow a 
pansy to show itself on my terrace. It is impossible for me to discon- 
nect this poor flower from the silly allusions of which it has been the 
subject. The rose has been not less abused; she, however, has tri- 

umphed over the poets. But still more shamefully has the poor dog 

; been treated. Numberless stories have been made about him. Nothing 

is more common in these veritable relations, than for a sagacious dog to 

discover from the distracted behaviour of his master that he is in the 
most urgent need of twenty-seven francs ten sous; presto! Carlo is off 
like a flash, and in about half-an-hour returns with the desired sum. 
Another dog chances to hear a person make some insulting allusions 
to his master ; Sancho follows the insolent rascal beyond the barriers, 
tracks him to the edge of a solitary wood; suddenly springing’upon him, 
he gives him a terrible bite, and brings back to his master, as a token of 
triumph and revenge, a piece of the pantaloons of the calumniator. 
Other slanderers have not contented themselves with marvellous sto- 
ties about dogs; they have forced them, by dint of blows, to become 
learned ; they make them walk on their hind legs, make-believe dead, 
handle a stick like a musket, play dominos, tell the hour, distinguish 
colors. A German, it is said, has gone so far as to teach his cur to say 

‘ papa.’ 

} ’Droll scenes sometimes take place with dogs more or less learned. I 

remember being present one evening when a man brought his dog 

among an assemblage of honest cap-makers. Now when we speak of a 

dog in general, without specially designating his species, we take for 

granted that he is a spaniel ; in the same manner as when speaking of 

a soldier of the empire, the mind at once figures to itself a grenadier of 

the Old Guard, with his long capote, and cap nodding over his eyes. 

‘P’st! p’st! Medor ? Medor ?’ 

‘Medor makes his appearance, his head hanging down, and tail be- 
tween his legs, for he knows very well that this is the signal for work, 

‘Come, Medor, do the graceful, do the graceful !’ 

To do the graceful consists in standing upright on the hind legs. Me- 
dor remains motionless upon all-fours. ; 
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The master gives the order in a more peremptory tone, and passes 
gradually, by successive intonations, to those of violent anger. 

The dog runs under the bed. Menaces, cries cannot make him come 
out. The master softens his tone: 

Come, Medor, good Medor! come to your master; come, my good 
little Medor !’ 

The dog comes out, leaping and frisking about, and the master cares- 
ses him; in an instant the poor animal recovers his gayety ; his eyes 
sparkle ; he jumps up to the face of his master to lick his cheek. 

The proprietor of the accomplished quadruped, who has given up the 
idea of making him ‘ do the graceful,’ now expresses a wish that he will 
at least ‘ make himself dead.’ 

‘Come, Medor, good dog, be dead now.’ The dog begins to caper 
about afresh ; his eyes lose their lustre ; he trembles with fear. 

‘Be dead! be dead! It is astonishing !— he always does it so well! 
Medor, make yourself dead! Ah! ca! will you make yourself 
dead ?’ 

The master raises his cane, the dog flies off in a panic. Some bene- 
volent individual, or a lucky chance, has left the door open; Medor 
makes himself scarce, and goes to await his master in the street, in the 
midst of a pelting shower. 

Poor devils! why cannot man content himself with the natural intel- 
ligence of the dog, and his affection, a thousand times more precious 
than his intelligence ? 

The dog, man’s truest friend; the only one that does not require that 
the object of his affection should have reason, for him to espouse his 
quarrels ; the only one that does not restrict his friend to the limits, 
more or less confined, that he has assigned to himself; so gentle, so sub- 
missive to his master ; so brave, so fierce, so implacable in his defence. 

Listen to the story of a dog and a man; of two friends who loved each 
other with an equal affection; a circumstance which seldom occurs in 
human friendships, where it is usually one only who is the friend of 
the other. Happy indeed that one, when the other is not in reality his 
enemy — an enemy the most to be dreaded ; an enemy who will destroy 
him by slow torments. 

My two heroes had a great resemblance to each other; both were the 
result of a promiscuous intercourse, a chance union, a crossing of breeds. 
The man was neither large nor small; rather meagre than fat ; tolera- 
bly ugly ; his features were a confused and incongruous assemblage ; 
you would have sought in vain in his face for the type of any race or 
family ; he was neither black nor fair, nor was he exactly tawny. 

The other friend was also the product of a fortuitous conjunction. 
Neither his sire or dam belonged to any particular species, and he par- 
took of the peculiarities of both. His short ears, partly turned back, 
were Newfoundland. His thin yellow hair came from the terrier ; his 
long muzzle from the grey-hound ; one of his paws was white, the others 
of no particular color. He was one of those mongrels which puzzled 
Buffon, and made him give up the nomenclature of the races of dogs 
after he had classified more than eighty different species. Each loved 
the other the more because no one else would ‘have loved them; for be- 
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side their ugliness they were wretchedly poor ; and poverty is not apt 
to attract friends, either among dogsor men. They breakfasted rarely, 
for this repast, which with more favored animals, bipeds as well as quad- 
rupeds, usually begins the day, is not for beggars, who must eat their 
morsel as they chance to get it; they dined as it happened, sometimes 
badly, sometimes indifferently, and supped never; sleep supplied the 
place of this latter repast ; sleep, the soothing friend who holds exis- 
tence in suspense, and leaves nothing to be wished for but the sense of 
annihilation. 

Both man and dog, when they had no money, slept as it chanced, 
upon the bank of the river, upon the sand of the Quay d’Orsay ; upon 
the old straw-beds of the body-guards. There were body-guards in 
those days. 

The name of the dog was Mouton, that of the man Bernarp. Their 
names had no particular effect upon them ; did them neither harm nor 
good ; the man might have been called Mouton, and the dog Bernard, 
and nobody could have said aught against it, seeing there was nothing 
in their air or figure to affirm or belie their cognomens. 

Bernard, for want of being master of one, followed a variety of trades, 
and the most laborious and ill-paid naturally fell to his lot. As Mouton 
could do nothing toward gaining a livelihood, he followed his master 
wherever he went; shared his crusts, licked his hands, warmed his feet 
at night — fondled and loved him. 

One winter Mouton fell sick ; Bernard was obliged to leave him two 
whole days upon the straw of the Quay d’Orsay. On the third day 
there was no more straw. Mouton shivered with cold and fever upon 
the damp ground. Bernard in despair carried him to a dog-doctor to be 
cured. The doctor required eight days’ pay inadvance. Bernard sold 
his jacket and his last shirt to satisfy him. 

Mouton’s disease was very severe. Bernard came to see him every 
day, and passed all his spare moments with his sick friend. 

The time for enrolling conscripts came ; Bernard was obliged to go. 
This would have been delightful if Mouton had been in a condition to 
accompany him, for in the regiment there is bread, lodging and clothes ; 
but Mouton could not yet walk. Bernard raised a little money by the 
sale of his clothes, payed the veterinary-surgeon two months in ad- 
vance, and took his departure. The regiment changed its quarters fre- 
quently. Bernard had but one source of anxiety, and that was his dog. 
He scraped together a little money, sous by sous, and sent it to the doc- 
tor. On one occasion he intrusted the little pittance to a comrade who 
was going to Paris on furlough. The worthless fellow drank the money 
up on the way. 

One day Bernard received a letter. It bore the post-marks of all the 
places through which the regiment had passed. It was dated fifteen 
days previously, and was from the dog-doctor. This person had not 
received the last remittance of Bernard, and he now announced to him 
that if Mouton’s board (he had been perfectly cured for some time) was 
not paid within a fortnight, he would be sold to pay expenses. 

A cold tremor ran through Bernard; his heart beat violently ; he 
ran to his colonel, letter in hand, but as soon as he tried to speak, his 
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voice broke into sobs. He could only stretch forth the fatal missive 
and exclaim: ‘ Mouton! poor Mouton ! sold !” 

The colonel thought him crazy; there was something however so 
real in his grief, that the colonel consoled him, reassured him, and 
made him relate his story. 

‘My colonel,’ exclaimed he, when he had concluded the tale of his 
dog, ‘ in the name of all you love best in the world, let me go to Mouton ; 
let me go, or I will go without leave. I will run away —I will desert. 
I must see Mouton ; | will not have him sold. Heavens! Mouton sold !’ 

‘ But,’ said the colonel, ‘even if I give you leave of absence, how 
will you travel? You know that soldiers receive nothing for travelling 
expenses, when on furlough.’ 

‘Oh! I will beg; nobody will refuse me a morsel of bread, and straw 
to lie upon. My good colonel, do, for heaven’s sake, let me go!’ 

‘A soldier ought not to beg; and beside, when you arrive at Paris, 
what will you do then? If you cannot pay the doctor, he will sell the 
dog, spite of your presence.’ 

‘I know not what I shall do, but I will not let him sell Mouton. He 
is my only friend. Had it not been for him, his caresses, his knowing 
and friendly look, I should long ago have thrown myself off the Pont- 
Royal. I will not let him sell Mouton. How happy he will be to see 
me again! I will implore the doctor; I will throw myself at his feet. 
If he will not give him up, I will kill him! He shall not sell him. I 
will pay him in small sums. Ah! if that vile Stanislas had not robbed 
me, Mouton’s board would have been paid. I will scrape up, sous by 
sous, enough to pay the doctor. I never go to the tavern, or any place 
to spend money. Oh! my good colonel, do let me go!’ 

The colonel gave him three louis, and said: ‘ Go, seek Mouton!’ 

Bernard kissed the hands of his benefactor. The colonel dismissed 
him to get his furlough. 

Bernard had two hundred leagues two travel. He set off in fine 
spirits, with his furlough in a little tin box, and his three louis carefully 
pinned together in his pocket. He marched stoutly along, braving 
fatigue, rain and wind, in the thoughts of again seeing his old friend. 

‘Poor Mouton!’ said he to himself, ‘how happy shall we now be! 
warm quarters at night ; plenty to eat every day; I shall have time to 
wash you and comb you, till you are as fine as a fiddle, and you will not 
have to wait for me at the doors any more when I run on errands ; every 
one will love you ; soldiers love dogs ; you will be your own master in 
the barracks, and even the sub-officers will give you bones to pick. I 
will rub you down till you shine again when I take you to my good 
colonel. And then, in the-long hours when I am off duty, instead of 
going to the tavern, I will take a walk with you. How amazed you 
will be to see me so well-dressed, and eating three times a day !’ 

Thoughts like these gave him energy to proceed. The twentieth 
day he reached Paris, completely worn out with fatigue. Without stop- 
ping, he however ran immediately to the dog-doctor’s. The medical 
man was very busy ; and Bernard was told to wait. He asked to see 
his dog ; the servant had but recently come, and did not know Bernard. 
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He replied that his orders were positive to let no one enter the kennel 
without a permit from the doctor. 

‘Do you know my dog ?’ said Bernard ; ‘ his name is Mouton.’ 

‘No,’ replied the servant ; ‘ here all the dogs are called Ps’t !’ 

‘ He is yellow,’ added Bernard, ‘ with a white paw.’ 

‘There are eight yellow ones here, and I have never noticed what 
color their paws are.’ 

Bernard walked to and fro in the ante-chamber, in an agony of impa- 
tience : Mouton was there, separated from him by a single door ; Mou- 
ton sad and disconsolate. What joy to see him once more; how he 
would yelp, and frisk about! ‘I will take him with me; we will go 
together, never more to part.’ 

‘ My friend,’ said the servant, ‘ you may now enter.’ 

Bernard hastened toward the doctor, and drew from his pocket the 
last louis and a half which remained to him. 

‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I have come to get Mouton ; I have come for my dog.’ 

The veterinarian did not recognize him. ‘Your dog is called 
Mouton ?’ 

‘ Yes, Sir — Mouton.’ 

‘On what day was he brought here ?” 

‘One Saturday ; in February.’ 

‘ What are his marks ?’ 

‘He is yellow, with a white paw.’ 

‘Ah! here it is: ‘Mouton ; yellow ; hair close-shaven ; white paw ; 
this is all very right.’ 

‘Ah? said Bernard, with a sigh which seemed to come from the very 
bottom of his heart. 

‘He has been sold five days ago, in default of payment of his board.’ 

Bernard had well nigh sunk tothe ground. After a few moments of 
silence, he cried out : 

‘Sold 

‘Yes, sold five days ago in default of payment of his board; there 
were due twelve francs: the sale only produced eight; you can pay 
me the difference of four francs, for which I will give you a receipt.’ 

‘Where is he ?’ 

‘The receipt? Here it is; pay me the money.’ 

‘Where is Mouton ?’ cried Bernard, in a voice of thunder. 

‘I do not know.’ ‘ 

Bernard seized the doctor by the throat ; ‘ if you do not tell me where 
Mouton is, I will strangle you !’ 

‘Rue Regrattiére, Isle of St. Louis; I do not know the number, nor 
the name of the purchaser.’ 

Bernard hastened to the rue Regrettiere ; he traversed it a dozen 
times in every direction. But it was Sunday, and all the shops were 
closed. He passed the night at a miserable little inn in the neighborhood. 
At day-break he recommenced his promenade in the rue Regrattiére, 
peering into shops, entering doors, questioning porters, and receiving 
more rebuffs than civil answers. 

The second day, as he passed the door of a nail-maker, a workman 
called ‘ Médor /? On hearing a dog called, Bernard turned round: 
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the dog was Mouton, who, leaping from the shop of the nail-maker, came 
yelping with joy, and precipitated himself toward his master. Bernard 
took him in his arms, embraced him, and began to weep. 

The nail-maker however continued to whistle for Médor ; but Mou- 
ton was Mouton himself once more; again the friend of his friend 
Bernard ; he did not budge. 

The nail-maker came out and gave the dog a kick in punishment of 
his disobedience. Bernard returned the workman a blow of the fist 
which stunned him. Other workmen came out to take the part of their 
comrade; a fight took place; the guard came and took off Bernard, 
who passed the night at the watch-house. 

The next day, being released from confinement, he again presented 
himself at the shop of the nail-maker, who received him with a mena- 
cing air. 

‘I have not come to quarrel with you,’ said Bernard ; ‘on the con- 
trary, 1 come to beg you todo mea service. And first, I beg your 
pardon for my quickness of yesterday ; but this dog belongs to me.’ 

‘How!’ cried the nail-maker, ‘this dog belong to you! Do you 
take me fora thief? Holloa, Martin, didn’t I pay eight francs, good 
current money, for Médor ?? 

‘ Monsieur,’ replied Bernard, ‘I do not mean to say that this dog does 
not now belong to you, since you have bought and paid for him; but he 
did belong to me, and I have come to entreat you to consent to sell him 
to me again.’ 

Thus saying, Bernard tried to get a peep into the shop to see his 
‘only friend.’ 

‘No,’ said the nail-maker ; ‘ Médor suits me very well; and of a 
great number that I have tried, he is the only one that I can make do 
my work. He is too valuable for me to give him up.’ 

At this moment Bernard caught a glimpse of Mouton, who was in a 
wheel which he made to revolve. His heart smote him at the sight. 

‘ Monsieur,’ said he, ‘I will give you twenty francs.’ 

‘No,’ said the nail-maker; ‘I have bought Médor, and I intend to 
keep him. And beside, it is not for a man who was near murdering me 
yesterday, that I shall deprive myself of such a useful animal.’ 

‘I am very sorry for what happened yesterday, but it was you who 
commenced the attack.’ 

‘How! I attack you! I had scarcely laid eyes upon you when you 
threw yourself upon me like a ruffian, as you are.’ 

‘You gave Mouton a kick!’ 

‘ And had I nota right to correct my dog, who would not come when 
I whistled for him ?’ 

‘Ah! Monsieur,’ said the soldier ; ‘it was more than a year since we 
had seen each other!’ 

Mouton here uttered a piercing cry. Bernard was about entering the 
shop; the nail-maker held him back. Bernard clenched his fist, but 
restrained himself. 

‘Mon Dieu! what are they doing to Mouton ?’ 

‘Probably he has caught sight of you, stopped in his work, and has 
deserved chastisement.’ 
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‘ Monsieur,’ cried Bernard, ‘I will give you twenty-five francs : it is 
all I have in the world; I will beg my way back; but that is nothing, 
if I only have Mouton with me. Here, take my twenty-five francs, I 
entreat you.’ 

The workman hesitated a moment. Bernard was breathless. Re- 
venge however gained the ascendancy, and the nailer with emphasis 
exclaimed : 

‘No; Médor is useful to me; he is my property; I have paid for 
him, and I will keep him. If you were to offer me a hundred francs, 
you should not have him.’ 

Bernard tried to speak ; the other workmen came out and drove him 
off. On returning the next day, another piercing cry was heard, but 
this time Bernard plainly saw its cause. On recognizing his master, 
the dog had stopped, the wheel ceased to revolve, and the workman, in- 
terrupted in his labor, had given him a prick with a red-hot nail-rod. 
Mouton quickly resumed his gyrations. Bernard again essayed to enter 
the work-shop ; Mouton once more stood still ; and a second prick of the 
hot iron recalled him to his new duties. 

Bernard departed with swelling heart. He could not even pass by 
the nailer’s workshop, without exposing Mouton to cruel torments. He 
did not return the next day. 

‘ And what then ?’ 

‘ He never came back.’ 

‘ He returned then to his regiment ?’ 

‘No; he was never again heard of ; and no one ever knew what be- 
came of him.’ 


we Sige ee ee 


Wr sighs the breeze by Newstead ? why that wail 
Of freezing terror, borne on the night air; 

The simultaneous voice of winds and waves, 
Mourning their poet lost? Upon the ear, 

It passes by, with distant, saddening moan, 

As though each voice itself were one deep sigh, 

For Friendship, Love and Genius from that bower 
Of beauty, gone forever! 


The deep sea 
On Arran’s rocky shore hath caught the sound, 
And, in the restless moaning of its waves, 
That chafe their stormy barriers, when the might 
Of winds is on them, loud laments for thee. 


Where in its castled beauty flows the Rhine, 
Murmuring gently by its sweet Rhine-song, 
Breathing soft tales of love and chivalry, 
In lingering accents to the vesper-chime 
Of convent bells by Munster and Cologne ; 
Bright, glorious river! where the vine-clad hills 
Smile in the sunbeams of gay sunny France, 
Bending beneath their purple vintage ; there 
Are memories of thee! : 
Adna’s wave 
Calls for thee in its distant ocean-swell, 
Murnmuring, as sigh its billows on the strand, 
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Repeating the hoarse echoes of thy name. 

Thou dreamer! who, by its romantic shore 
Didst lay thee down and sleep, of the world tired, 
Lulled by its voice to slumber. But that dream, 
So gloriously beautiful, the world 

Enchanted heard, and sighed to hear. In vain! 
No longer by the Adriatic’s shore, 

Or where the Tiber pours his urn, and rolls 

His yellow sands, or by the lingering gloom 

That falls from Rome’s proud turrets, does he dwell 
Who mused upon their greatness. 


On that shore, 
Lara, which was the object of thy dreams, 
When first the light of song broke o’er them, and 
Thy hand assayed the poet’s lyre ; which blent 
With every aspiration of thy soul : 
By far-famed Missilonghi, comes a voice 
Of winds and waves at strife, that distant sweep 
With touch of mortal sadness past, and they 


Alone do know the secret of thy rest. . 
August, 1844. 


LEGEND OF COUNT JULIAN AND HIS FAMILY. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SESTCH BOOK. 





In the preceding legends has been darkly shadowed out a true story 
of the woes of Spain. It is a story full of wholesome admonition, re- 
buking the insolence of human pride, and the vanity of human ambi- 
tion, and showing the futility of all greatness that is not strongly based 
on virtue. We have seen, in brief space of time, most of the actors in 
this historic drama disappearing, one by one, from the scene, and going 
down, conqueror and conquered, to gloomy and unhonored graves. It 
remains to close this eventful history, by holding up as asignal warning, 
the fate of the traitor, whose perfidious scheme of vengeance brought 
ruin on his native land. 

Many and various are the accounts given in ancient chronicles of the 
fortunes of Count Julian and his family ; and many are the traditions 
on the subject still extant among the populace of Spain, and perpetuated 
in those countless ballads sung by peasants and muleteers, which spread 
a singular charm over the whole of this romantic land. 

He who has travelled in Spain in the true way in which the country 
ought to be travelled ; sojourning in its remote provinces; rambling 
among the rugged defiles and secluded valleys of its mountains; and 
making himself familiar with the people in their out-of-the-way hamlets, 
and rarely visited neighborhoods, will remember many a group of tra- 
vellers and muleteers, gathered of an evening around the door or the 
spacious hearth of a mountain venta, wrapped in their brown cloaks, 
and listening with grave and profound attention to the long historic bal- 
lad of some rustic troubadour, either recited with the true ore rotundo 
and modulated cadences of Spanish elocution, or chanted to the tinkling 
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ofa guitar. In this way, he may have heard the doleful end of Count 
Julian and his family recounted in traditionary rhymes, that have been 
handed down from generation to generation. The particulars, however, 
of the following wild legend are chiefly gathered from the writings of 
the pseudo Moor, Rasis: how far they may be safely taken as historic 
facts it is impossible now to ascertain; we must content ourselves, 
therefore, with their answering to the exactions of poetic justice. 

As yet every thing had prospered with Count Julian. He had grati- 
fied his vengeance; he had been successful in his treason, and had ac- 
quired countless riches from the ruin of his country. But it is not out- 
ward success that constitutes prosperity. The tree flourishes with fruit 
and foliage while blasted and withering at the heart. Wherever he 
went, Count Julian read hatred in every eye. The Christians cursed 
him as the cause of all their woe ; the Moslems despised and distrusted 
him as atraitor. Men whispered together as he approached, and then 
turned away in scorn; and mothers snatched away their children with 
horror if he offered to caress them. He withered under the execration 
of his fellow men ; and last, and worst of all, he began to loathe himself. 
He tried in vain to persuade himself that he had but taken a justifiable 
vengeance : he felt that no personal wrong can justify the crime of trea- 
son to one’s country. 

For a time, he sought in luxurious indulgence to soothe, or forget, the 
miseries of the mind. He assembled round him every pleasure and 
gratification that boundless wealth could purchase; but all in vain. 
He had no relish for the dainties of his board; music had no charm 
wherewith to lull his soul, and remorse drove slumber from his pillow. 
He sent to Ceuta for his wife Frandina, his daughter Florinda, and his 
youthful son Alarbot ; hoping in the bosom of his family to find that 
sympathy and kindness which he could no longer meet with in the 
world. Their presence, however, brought him no alleviation. Florin- 
da, the daughter of his heart, for whose sake he had undertaken this 
signal vengeance, was sinking a victim to its effects. Wherever she 
went, she found herself a bye-word of shame and reproach. The out- 
rage she had suffered was imputed to her as wantonness, and her cala- 
mity was magnified intoa crime. The Christians never mentioned her 
name without a curse, and the Moslems, the gainers by her misfortune, 
spake of her only by the appellation of Cava, the vilest epithet they 
could apply to woman. 

But the opprobrium of the world was nothing to the upbraiding of her 
own heart. She charged herself with all the miseries of these disas- 
trous wars; the deaths of so many gallant cavaliers ; the conquest and 
perdition of her country. The anguish of her mind preyed upon the 
beauty of her person. Her eye, once soft and tender in its expression, 
became wild and haggard ; her cheek lost its bloom, and became hollow 
arid pallid ; and at times there was desperation in her words. When 
her father sought to embrace her, she withdrew with shuddering from 
his arms ; for she thought of his treason, and the ruin it had brought 
upon Spain. Her wretchedness increased after her return to her native 
country, until it rose to a degree of frenzy. One day when she was 
walking with her parents in the garden of their palace, she entered a 
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tower, and, having barred the door, ascended to the battlements. From 
thence she called to them in piercing accents, expressive of her insup- 
portable anguish and desperate determination. ‘ Let this city,’ said she, 
‘be henceforth called Malacca, in memorial of the most wretched of 
women, who therein put an end to her days.’ So saying, she threw her- 
self headlong from the tower, and was dashed to pieces. The city, adds 
the ancient chronicler, received the name thus given it, though after- 
wards softened to Malaga, which it still retains, in memory of the tragi- 
cal end of Florinda. 

The Countess Frandina abandoned this scene of wo, and returned to 
Ceuta, accompanied by her infant son. She took with her the remains 
of her unfortunate daughter, and gave them honorable sepulture in a 
mausoleum of the chapel belonging to the citadel. Count Julian depar- 
ted for Carthagena, where he remained plunged in horror at this dole- 
ful event. 

About this time, the cruel Suleiman, having destroyed the family of 
Muza, had sent an Arab general, named Alahor, to succeed Abdalasis 
as emir or governor of Spain. The new emir was of a cruel and sus- 
picious nature, and commenced his sway with a stern severity that soon 
made those under his command look back with regret to the easy rule of 
Abdalasis. He regarded with an eye of distrust the renegado Chris- 
tians who had aided in the conquest, and who bore arms in the service 
of the Moslems; but his deepest suspicions fell upon Count Julian. 
‘He has been a traitor to his own countrymen,’ said he: ‘ how can we 
be sure that he will not prove traitor to us?’ 

A sudden insurrection of the Christians who had taken refuge in the 
Asturian mountains quickened his suspicions, and inspired him with 
fears of some dangerous conspiracy against his power. In the height 
of his anxiety, he bethought him of an Arabian sage named Yuza, who 
had accompanied him from Africa. This son of Science was withered 
in form, and looked as if he had outlived the usual term of mortal life. 
In the course of his studies and travels in the East, he had collected the 
knowledge and experience of ages ; being skilled in astrology and, it is 
said, in necromancy, and possessing the marvellous gift of prophecy or 
divination. To this expounder of mysteries Alahor applied, to learn 
whether any secret treason menaced his safety. 

The astrologer listened with deep attention and overwhelming brow 
to all the surmises and suspicions of the emir; then shut himself up to 
consult his books, and commune with those supernatural intelligences 
subservient to his wisdom. At an appointed hour, the emir sought him 
in his cell. It was filled with the smoke of perfumes: squares and cir- 
cles and various diagrarhs were described upon the floor; and the as- 
trologer was poring over a scroll of parchment covered with cabalistic 
characters. He received Alahor with a gloomy and sinister aspect ; 
pretending to have discovered fearful portents in the heavens, and to 
have had strange dreams and mystic visions. 

‘Oh emir,’ said he, ‘be on your guard! ‘Treason is around you, and 
in your path: your life is in peril. Beware of Count Julian and his 
family.’ 

‘Enough,’ said the emir. ‘They shall all die! Parents and chil- 
dren— all shall die ! 
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He forthwith sent a summons to Count Julian to attend him in Cor- 
dova. The messenger found him plunged in affliction for the recent 
death of his daughter. The count excused himself on account of this 
misfortune, from obeying the commands of the emir in person, but sent 
several of his adherents. His hesitation, and the circumstance of his 
having sent his family across the straits to Africa, were construed by the 
jealous mind of the emir into proofs of guilt. He no longer doubted his 
being concerned in the recent insurrections, and that he had sent his 
family away, preparatory to an attempt, by force of arms, to subvert 
the Moslem domination. In his fury, he put to death Siseburto and 
Evan, the nephews of Bishop Oppas, and sons of the former king, Witi- 
za, suspecting them of taking part in the treason. Thus did they ex- 
piate their treachery to their country in the fatal battle of the Gaudalete. 

Alahor next hastened to Carthagena, to seize upon Count Julian. So 
rapid were his movements that the count had barely time to escape 
with fifteen cavaliers, with whom he took refuge in the strong castle of 
Marcuello, among the mountains of Arragon. The emir, enraged to be 
disappointed of his prey, embarked at Carthagena, and crossed the 
straits to Ceuta, to make captives of the Countess Frandina and her son. 

The old chronicle from which we take this part of our legend presents 
a gloomy picture of the countess in the stern fortress to which she had 
fled for refuge ; a picture heightened by supernatural horrors. These 
latter the sagacious reader will admit or reject, according to the mea- 
sure of his faith and judgment; always remembering, that in dark and 
eventful times, like those in question, involving the destiniés of nations, 
the downfal of kingdoms, and the crimes of rulers and mighty men, 
the hand of fate is sometimes strangely visible, and confounds the wis- 
dom of the worldly wise, by intimations and portents above the ordinary 
course of things. With this proviso we make no scruple to follow the 
venerable chronicler in his narration. 

Now so it happened, that the Countess Frandina was seated late at 
night in her chamber in the city of Ceuta, which stands on a lofty rock, 
overlooking the sea. She was revolving in gloomy thought, the late 
disasters of her family, when she heard a mournful noise, like that of 
the sea breeze, moaning about the castle walls. Raising her eyes, she 
beheld her brother, the Bishop Oppas, at the entrance of the chamber. 
She advanced to embrace him, but he forbade her with a motion of 
his hand ; and she observed that he was ghastly pale, and that his eyes 
glared as with lambent flames. 

‘Touch me not, sister,’ said he with a mournful voice, ‘ lest thou be 
consumed by the fire which rages within me. Guard well thy son, for 
blood-hounds are upon his track. His innocence might have secured 
him the protection of Heaven, but our crimes have involved him in our 
common ruin.’ He ceased to speak, and was no longer to be seen. 
His coming and going were alike without noise, and the door of the 
chamber remained fast bolted. 

On the following morning, a messenger arrived with tidings that the 
Bishop Oppas had beep made prisoner in battle by the insurgent Chris- 
tians of the Asturias, and had died in fetters in a tower of the mountains. 
The same messenger brought word that the Emir Alahor had put to 
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death several of the friends of Count Julian ; had obliged him to fly for 
his life to a castle in Arragon; and was embarking with a formidable 
force for Ceuta. 

The Countess Frandina, as has already been shown, was of cou- 
rageous heart; and danger made her desperate. There were fifty 
Moorish soldiers in the garrison; she feared that they would prove 
treacherous, and take part with their countrymen. Summoning her 
officers, therefore, she informed them of their danger, and commanded 
them to put those Moors to death. The guards sallied forth to obey her 
orders. Thirty-five of the Moors were in the great square, unsuspicious 
of any danger, when they were severally singled out by their execu- 
tioners, and at a concerted signal, killed on the spot. The remaining 
fifteen took refuge in a tower. They saw the armada of the emir at a 
distance, and hoped to be able to hold out until its arrival. The sol- 
diers of the countess saw it also, and made extraordinary efforts to 
destroy these internal enemies, before they should be attacked from 
without. They made repeated attempts to storm the tower, but were 
as often repulsed with severe loss. They then undermined it, support- 
ing its foundations by stanchions of wood. To these they set fire, and 
withdrew to a distance, keeping up a constant shower of missiles to 
prevent the Moors from sallying forth to extinguish the flames. The 
stanchions were rapidly consumed ; and when they gave way the tower 
fell to the ground. Someof the Moors were crushed among the ruins ; 
others were flung to a distance, and dashed among the rocks: those 
who survived were instantly put to the sword. 

The fleet of the emir arrived at Ceuta about the hour of vespers. 
He landed, but found the gates closed against him. The countess her- 
self spoke to him from a tower, and set him at defiance. The emir 
immediately laid siege to the city. He consulted the astrologer Yuza, 
who told him that, for seven days, his star would have the ascendant 
over that of the youth Alarbot ; but after that time the youth would be 
safe from his power, and would effect his ruin. 

Alahor immediately ordered the city to be assailed on every side, and 
at length carried it by storm. The countess took refuge with her forces 
in the citadel, and made a desperate defence ; but the walls were sapped 
and mined, and she saw that all resistance would soon be unavailing. 
Her only thoughts now were to conceal her child. ‘Surely,’ said she, 
‘they will not think of seeking him among the dead.’ She led him, 
therefore, into the dark and dismal chapel. ‘Thou art not afraid to be 
alone in this darkness, my child ?’ said she. 

‘No, mother,’ replied the boy, ‘darkness gives silence and sleep.’ 
She conducted him to the-tomb of Florinda. ‘Fearest thou the dead, 
my child?’ ‘No, mother, the dead can do harm — and what should I 
fear from my sister ?’ 

The countess opened the sepulchre. ‘Listen, my son,’ said she. 
‘There are fierce and cruel people who have come hither to murder 
thee. Stay here in company with thy sister, and be quiet as thou dost 
value thy life!’ The boy who was of a courageous nature, did as he was 
bidden, and remained there all that day, and all the night, and the next 
day until the third hour. 
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In the mean time the walls of the citadel were sapped, the troops of 
the emir poured in at the breach, and a great part of the garrison was 
put tothe sword. ‘The countess was taken prisoner and brought before 
the emir. She appeared in his presence with a haughty demeanor, as 
if she had been a queen receiving homage ; but when he demanded her 
son, she faltered, and turned pale, and replied, ‘My son is with the 
dead.’ 

‘Countess,’ said the emir, ‘I am not to be deceived; tell me where 
you have concealed the boy, or tortures shall wring from you the 
secret. 

‘Emir,’ replied the countess, ‘ may the greatest torments be my por- 
tion, both here and hereafter, if what I speak be not the truth! My 
darling child lies buried with the dead.’ 

The emir was confounded by the solemnity of her words; but the 
withered astrologer, Yuza, who stood by his side regarding the countess 
from beneath his bushed eyebrows, perceived trouble in her counte- 
nance and equivocation in her words. ‘ Leave this matter to me,’ whis- 
pered he to Alahor ; ‘1 will produce the child.’ 

He ordered strict search to be made by the soldiery, and he obliged 
the countess to be always present. When they came to the chapel, 
her cheek turned pale and her lip quivered. ‘This,’ said the subtle 
astrologer, ‘is the place of concealment.’ . 

The search throughout the chapel, however, was equally vain, and 
the soldiers were about to depart, when Yuza remarked a slight gleam 
of joy in the eye of the countess. ‘ We are leaving our prey behind,’ 
thought he, ‘ the countess is exulting.’ 

He now called to mind the words of her asseveration, that her child 
was with the dead. Turning suddenly to the soldiers, he ordered them 
to search the sepulchres. ‘If you find him not,’ said he, ‘drag forth 
the bones of that wanton Cava, that they may be burnt, and the ashes 
scattered to the winds.’ 

The soldiers searched among the tombs, and found that of Florinda 
partly open. Within lay the boy in the sound sleep of childhood, and 
one of the soldiers took him gently in his arms to bear him to the emir. 

When the countess beheld that her child was discovered, she rushed 
into the presence of Alahor, and forgetting all her pride, threw herself 
upon her knees before him. 

‘Mercy! mercy! cried she, in piercing accents, ‘mercy on my son, 
my only child! O emir! listen toa mother’s prayer, and my lips shall 
kiss thy feet. As thou art merciful to him, so may the most high God 
have mercy upon thee, and heap blessings on thy head !’ 

‘Bear that frantic woman hence,’ said the emir; ‘but guard her 
well.’ 

The countess was dragged away by the soldiery, without regard to 
her struggles and her cries, and confined in a dungeon of the citadel. 

The child was now brought to the emir. He had been awakened by 
the tumult, but gazed fearlessly on the stern countenance of the sol- 
diers. Had the heart of the emir been capable of pity, it would have 
been touched by the tender youth and innocent beauty of the child ; but 
his heart was as the nether millstone, and he was bent upon the de- 
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struction of the whole family of Julian. Calling to him the astrologer, 
he gave the child into his charge with a secret command. The with- 
ered son of the desert took the boy by the hand, and led him up the 
winding staircase of a tower. When they reached the summit, Yuza 
placed him on the battlements. 

‘Cling not to me, my child,’ said he; ‘there isnodanger.’ ‘Father, 
I fear not,’ said the undaunted boy ; ‘ yet it is a wondrous height !’ 

The child looked around with delighted eyes. The breeze blew his 
curling locks from about his face, and his cheek glowed at the bound- 
less prospect ; for the tower was reared upon that lofty promontory on 
which Hercules founded one of his pillars. The surges of the sea 
were heard far below beating upon the rocks, the sea-gull screamed and 
wheeled about the foundations of the tower, and the sails of lofty ca- 
raccas were as mere specks on the bosom of the deep. 

‘ Dost thou know yonder land beyond the blue water?’ said Yuza. 

‘It is Spain,’ replied the boy; ‘it is the land of my father and my 
mother.’ 

‘Then stretch forth thy hands and bless it, my child,’ said the 
astrologer. 

The boy let go his hold of the wall, and, as he stretched forth his 
hands, the aged son of Ishmael, exerting all the strength of his withered 
limbs, suddenly pushed him over the battlements. He fell headlong 
from the top of that tall tower, and not a bone in his tender frame but 
was crushed upon the rocks beneath. 

Alahor came to the foot of the winding stairs. 

‘Is the boy safe ?’ cried he. 

‘He is safe,’ replied Yuza ; ‘come and behold the truth with thine 
own eyes.’ 

The emir ascended the tower and looked over the battlements, and 
beheld the body of the child, a shapeless mass, on the rocks far below, 
and the sea-gulls hovering about it; and he gave orders that it should 
be thrown into the sea, which was done. 

On the following morning, the countess was led forth from her dun- 
geon into the public square. She knew of the death of her child, and 
that her own death was at hand; but she neither wept nor supplicated. 
Her hair was dishevelled, her eyes were haggard with watching, and 
her cheek was as the monumental stone; but there were the remains 
of commanding beauty in her countenance; and the majesty of her 
presence awed even the rabble into respect. 

A multitude of Christian prisoners were then brought forth; and 
Alahor cried out: ‘ Behold the wife of Count Julian; behold one of 
that traitorous family which has brought ruin upon yourselves and upon 
your country.’ And he ordered that they should stone herto death. But 
the Christians drew back with horror from the deed, and said: ‘In the 
hand of God is vengeance, let not her blood be upon our heads. Upon 
this the emir swore, with horrid imprecations, that whoever of the cap- 
tives refused should himself be stoned to death. So the cruel order was 
executed, and the Countess Frandina perished by the hands of her 
countrymen. Having thus accomplished his barbarous errand, the emir 
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embarked for Spain, and ordered the citadel of Ceuta to be set on fire, 
and crossed the straights at night by the light of its towering flames. 

The death of Count Julian, which took place not long after, closed 
the tragic story of his family. How he died remains involved in doubt. 
Some assert that the cruel Alahor pursued him to his retreat among the 
mountains, and, having taken him prisoner, beheaded him; others that 
the Moors confined him in a dungeon, and put an end to his life with 
lingering torments ; while others affirm that the tower of the castle of 
Marcuello, near Huesca, in Arragon, in which he took refuge, fell on 
him and crushed him to pieces. All agree that his latter end was mis- 
erable in the extreme, and his death violent. The curse of Heaven, 
which had thus pursued him to the grave, was extended to the very place 
which had given him shelter: for we are told that the castle is no longer 
inhabited, on account of the strange and horrible noises that are heard 
in it; and that visions of armed men are seen above it in the air; 
which are supposed to be the troubled spirits of the apostate Christians 
who favored the cause of the traitor. 

In after times a stone sepulchre was shown, outside of the chapel of 
the castle, as the tomb of Count Julian: but the traveller and the pil- 
grim avoided it, or bestowed upon it a malediction; and the name of 
Julian has remained a by-word and a scorn in the land for the warning 
of all generations. Such ever be the lot of him who betrays his country ! 


MIDNIGHT MONODY. 


i Iv. 


Winps of Autumn! cease your sighing, Gone, alas! the faithful-hearted 
List! the bell tolls sad and slow ; Who were with us in the way; 
Tells how swiftly Time is flying — Who in youth’s bright morning started 
Life’s bright sands are running low ; Toil not in the heat of day: 
In their graves sweet flowers are lying, Roaming in this world deserted, 
O’er them weep the rain and snow: Voices come to me, that say, 
Gentle ones like them are dying, ‘ Friends who love thee, long eparted, 
Whispering, ‘ Soon I too must go!’ Waiting, wonder at thy stay! 


it. v. 


Winds of midnight! wailing ever Leaves by wailing breezes driven, 
With each passing spirit’s moan, On the earth’s cold bosom lie ; 
Tell me not how friends dissever, Mournful at the close of even 
How our hopes like dreams are flown ; Daylight fades from shore and sky ; 
How we live in restless fever, Silver stars in yon deep heaven 
Echoes of a buried tone ; Wander from their thrones on high: 
Cherished memories, sleeping never — Thus to all one doom is given, 
Haunted by the Lost alone! Life’s sole end is but to die! 


11. vi. 


Winds of midnight! madly swelling Winds, in silence now retreating, 
Over dreary wold and moor, Far away your murmur flows ; 

Come not round my darkened dwelling So these wingéd moments fleeting, 
With your wild and lawless roar ; Soon will end these wasting woes ; 

For an undertone is telling Soon this weary heart’s quick beating 
Words that thrilled my soul of yore, *Neath the turf shall find a close ; 

Fitful blasts and plaintive, knelling Soul, with kindred spirits meeting, 
Like the surge on 'T'ime’s dim shore ! Fly to realms of calm repose ! 
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HE LOST CHURCH. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


Canprrr Church, in Wales, was destroyed two hundred years since, by a flood in the river Severn. 
The ) re lines were writtén on the occasion of anew church being built on the site of the old 
They arenow published for the first time. 


HERE stood a house — a house of Gon, 

An earthly temple, built with stones ; 
Its courts our fathers’ footsteps trod, 

Its graves received our fathers’ bones : 
The hymn of praise, the voice of prayer, 
The gospel trumpet sounded there ; 

And ransomed souls in Heaven’s bliss 
Round the white throne remember this. 


But earthly temples must decay — 

By slow or swift destruction fall ; 
And time or tide will wear away 

The stateliest tower, the strongest wall; 
Here both conspired, in one dark hour, 
To sap the wall — bring down the tower; 
To storm the sanctuary, aad sweep 
Its very ruins to the deep! 


The river rushed upon the sea ; 

The sea the river’s rage repelled ; 
All the wild winds, at once set free, 

War with the warring waters held : 
On fire with foam the surges seem, 
While vehemently beat the stream, 
And rocked the fabric to and fro, 
As if an earthquake heaved below. 


Till, as in dead of night the flash 
Of lightning issues from a cloud, 
Chased by the thunder, crash on crash, 
Down to the deep the ‘emple bowed ; 
Bowed for a moment o’er the spot — 
Another moment, it was not! 
O’er the Lost Church the billows boomed, 
And in its wreck its tombs entombed ! 


‘ Thus far, nor farther shall ye go !” 
The river heard that voice, and fled ; 
Spanning the firmament, Gop’s bow, 
The sign of wrath retiring, spread ; 
Promise of future glory gave, 
Of resurrection from the grave, 
When circling seasons had fulfilled 
The time His mighty counsel willed. 


The fullness of that time behold : 
Nine generations in their haste 

Have passed, where stood that church of old, 
Yet left the ground a hallowed waste ; 

Ye who where once they breathed now breathe, 

To your posterity bequeath 

Of your existence here well spent, 

A house of prayer, as monument. 
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From granite rocks the pile renew — 
From Cambria’s mines the ore he wrought ; 
From ancient woods the timber hew 
To body forth creative thought ; 
And bid the second temple rise 
A land and sea mark to all eyes, 
Which shall outshine the first as far 
As harvest-moon the morning star. 


‘ There is a house not made with hands, 

Eternal in the Heavens.’ for them 

Who travail singly or in bands 
To seek the New Jerusalem ; 

With them may all who worship here 

Age after age in turn repair, 

Where that which men call death on earth 

Spirits may deem their better birth. 


GOSSIP OF A PLAYER. 


BY THE LATE WILLIAM ABBOTT. 


SHERIDAN ENOWLES: THEATRICAL BENEFITS. 


I was walking one pleasant day in Sydney-Gardens, when I encoun- 
tered a man who has since attained a very considerable celebrity. He 
had made his appearance in Bath in the character of Macbeth. I can- 
not sufficiently call to mind the nature of his success, nor did I know 
his ulterior views with respect to the profession. I believe he had pro- 
duced one or two plays in Ireland, but had never undergone the ordeal 
of a London audience, without whose fiat fame is not easily to be acqui- 
red. It was Saermpan Knowtes. My acquaintance with him was at 
that period limited. He had then as now an abstracted air, and a pecu- 
liar eccentricity of manner. He stopped short, and looking me full in 
the face, paused for a minute. I wondered what was to be the re- 
sult. He then said, with great quickness of manner: 

‘ How are you, my boy ?’ 

‘Quite well,’ was the natural reply. 

After another long pause : ‘I’m going away to-morrow morning.’ 

As I was not aware that I had the right to make any reasonable ob- 
jection to that arrangement, I simply said : 

‘ Indeed !’ 

A pause again. . ‘ Yes; can I take any letters for you ?’ 

_‘ Where are you going ?’ 

‘I haven’t made up my mind yet!’ And thus finished our col- 
loquy. : : : 

It was proverbial among actors that in the city of Bristol the an- 
nouncement of a farewell benefit operated as a signal for the public not 
to attend. Whether it arose from acuteness of sensibility, or the stri- 
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king of the debtor and creditor account, I know not ; but from the great 
prudence exercised in that part of the world in all matters of business, 
I presume it was the latter: I was however satisfied of the impossibility 
that this neglect could occur to me ; and my name flourished at the head 
of the bills for a farewell benefit previous to my appearance at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. The morning came; but it was not 
necessary to procure the aid of the police to keep off the people from 
rushing to take places. The night followed, as in duty bound, and dis- 
played ‘a beggarly account of empty boxes.’ Upon summing up the 
accounts with the treasurer, I found myself one guinea richer; and I 
jestingly said in the green-room that I would expend that sum in a card 
of thanks in each of the papers. This was understood to be, and which 
in sooth it was, a satire upon the abominable meanness of a majority of 
the performers, who were in the habit, after similar ‘ benefits,’ of return- 
ing thanks in the most abject and servile manner. My threat afforded 
them an admirable opportunity of being revenged upon one who 
had always loudly declaimed against so vile a practice. They there- 
fore defied me to execute it. That was enough. I lost no time in ex- 
pending my surplus in three newspapers. I think the card ran thus: 


‘Mr. AppotT begs leave very respectfully to return his heartfelt acknowledgments to the public, 
for the very distinguished patronage with which he was honored on Monday evening; a patronage 
he could only claim from the length of time he has been devoted to their service. Mr. ABBorT has 
great pleasure in assuring his friends that he sustained no loss by his benefit.’ 


I had one or two simple-hearted friends who took this affair literally, 
and said that I was very foolish for thanking them for nothing ; the city 
generally was not quite so innocent, and took the matter in great dud- 

eon. It created a sensation, and a resolution among many not to suf- 
for me to appear again the short remainder of the season ; but, as on all 
similar occasions, I did not want for the support of many ardent friends. 
Mrs. Davison, formerly Miss Duncan, was engaged for a few nights, 
and appeared in the character of Letitia Hardy. What a charming 
actress she was, and how her beautiful Scotch melodies thrilled upon 
the ear! She is still living, one of the brilliant remains of the olden 
school, whose memory ought to be cherished. I played Doricourt ; and 
the moment my voice was heard at the wings, a storm of hisses and ap- 
plause greeted my entrée. I immediately stepped forward, and with 
a most gracious cast of countenance, addressed the audience as follows: 

‘If any of those persons who are so liberal with their disapprobation 
will do me the favor to wait till the end of the performance, I will an- 
swer individually to what they may demand ; like a man, and not like 
a coward, who sneaks into the theatre, and under the pitiful pretence of 
having paid his admission money, conceives he has a right to disturb 
the respectable part of the audience by his ill-timed malignity.’ 

I completely triumphed, and was certainly not at all displeased, on 
leaving the theatre, to find that my universal challenge remained unan- 
swered. This was a silly, daring act, totally in opposition to my own 
natural character and feelings, and to which I was driven by a false 
sense of pride, on being urged by those whose opinion I ought carefully 
to have avoided. How easy is it to commit these follies — how impossi- 
ble to recall them! 
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] am now on my way to the great metropolis ; that Babel of sounds, 
that focus of ever-varied genius; that school of science, that sink of 
iniquity ; that seat of high virtue and never-fading honor, Lonpon! Oh! 
how we must love and hate thee! The squalid misery which so often 
besets one’s path, in frightful contrast with the splendor which at every 
turn meets the eye; the miserable outcasts from home, from hope, 
from reputation; the fifty thousand wretches who prowl about each 
morning not knowing how or where to find a meal ; and then the con- 
trast ; the busy hum of industrious artisans, whose cheerful looks denote 
a confidence in the dispensations of providence, and a proud satisfaction 
that should any unforseen misfortune befal them, they have still an honest 
character left, that sure passport of good feeling to the hearts of the 
richer and more fortunate. 

I will now quietly take up my abode in the vicinity of Hyde-Park, 
and undergo all the formula of an introduction to Mr. Harris, the prin- 
cipal proprietor and manager of Covent-Garden Theatre, and the still 
more awful presentation to Mr. Fawcett, the prime-minister, a/ias stage- 
director. I waited with trembling anxiety the first fearful interview 
with that many-headed monster, the public ; my fears occasionally sink- 
ing my spirits to the lowest point of human misery; and then again 
those bitter throbs were counterbalanced by my hopes: but alas! 


*Wuart are our hopes? 
Like garlands on Affliction’s forehead worn, 
Kissed inthe morning, and at evening torn !’ 


I appeared, greatly against my own desire, in the character of Flo- 
rian, in the ‘ Foundling of the Forest.’ I felt the impossibility of laying 
the foundation for future hopes in such a character; but I was sacrificed 
to the taste of Miss M t, also engaged from Bath, and who wished 
to appear as the ‘ unknown female,’ although she had previously been 
a member of Covent-Garden. What was the consequence? My re- 
ception was as brilliant as an actor could possibly expect, with the 
opportunities allowed him in the representation of such a character ; and 
I went joyfully home, greeted with the congratulations of many dear 
friends, and full of anxiety to read the laudatory effusions in the press 
of the following morning. Imagine my horror on perusing the Times, 
as soon after day-break as I could procure the paper; where, instead 
of the laurels prepared to deck my brow, I found my success was very 
problematical. The stupid public, who the night before had been so ex- 
tremely liberal with their applause, were entirely in the wrong, and the 
Times justly reproved them for their simplicity. A friend of mine, who 
was present and felt great interest in my success, but whose judgment, 
or rather want of it, was entirely swayed by the leading journals, upon 
being asked what he thought of my appearance, very innocently replied 
that ‘ he could not really say, for he had not seen the Times yet!’ That 
severe though admirable journal, at whose appearance on his breakfast- 
table the actor trembled, and upon whose fiat dwelt all his hopes and 
fears, cooly remarked : 

‘We may easily judge of the good taste of the ‘débutant, from his 
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selecting such a play as the Founding of the Forest for his first appear- 
ance before a London audience.’ 

If editors knew or troubled themselves about the anxiety occasioned by 
such remarks ; if they gave but one moment’s reflection to the misery 
they entail ; they would surely pause before they consigned to utter 
despair, their wretched victim. The very basis of this criticism was 
founded upon a feeling which was incorrect, and the manager’s selection 
gave me, even before my appearance, the greatest possible annoyance. 
The fact is that my engagement was made with the Covent-Garden 
proprietors in consequence of a disagreement with Mr. Charles Kemble ; 
and it was fortunate for me that a reconciliation took place between the 
parties, relieving me from the great responsibility, and the apparent 
vanity, of filling up the immense vacuum occasioned by the loss of so 
distinguished an actor, and so bright an ornament to the profession. 
The natural consequence was, that I had, by slow degrees, to climb the 
Parnassian mount, and to consider myself peculiarly fortunate that I 
was enabled to gain a footing on so slippery a path. In justice, how- 
ever, I cannot avoid saying that there is more true spirit of criticism 
and candor in the leading journals of London than those of most other 
countries can lay claim to. The subject is not considered unworthy 
the powers of the highest intellectual talent; their writings are for a 
class of persons possessing taste and intelligence, and the editors dare 
not profane the shrine of criticism by the looseness and balderdash so 
frequently displayed in other journals. 

My reception was always favorable, and by slow degrees I won a 
path that led me into society the most flattering to my ambition. During 
my first season, the ci-devant ‘ Young Roscius,’ returned to the stage, 
and was engaged at Covent-Garden at the enormous salary of fifty 
guineas per night! He was greatly attractive; and his engagement 
afforded me many opportunities of gaining favor with the public. I 
performed Southampton to his Essex, Lysimachus to his Alexander, ete. ; 
and at length arrived at the distinction of being called by the times ‘ his 
rival!’ ‘Then all was forgiven — all forgotten ; and I thought, as all 
the world did, that the Times was deservedly the best journal of the 
da 

of what fickleness, what caprice is the public composed! True, 
the people went in crowds to witness his return to the stage, but where 
was the enthusiasm which formerly greeted his appearance? At the 
early period of his career, the spirit of criticism slept, not slumbered. 
All was rapture; no alloy was mingled, in order to give a sterling 
quality to his performances. It is said that on one occasion the House 
of Lords adjourned to witness his representation of Hamlet: the philo- 
sophic abstractions of Hamlet, from a boy whose delight was playing 
at marbles! And yet so great was the infatuation, that the master- 
spirits of the age, embracing such men as Pitt and Fox, were first and 
foremost in doing homage to his real or imaginary genius. If his head 
ached, and that perhaps accompanied by a slight fever, he was unable 
to perform : then the agitation of the fashionable world was not to be 
described ; the rush of carriages to tlie door ; the numberless inquiries, 
the trembling anxiety with which they heard the response; the issue 
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of bulletins, regularly signed by the physicians; all proved the folly 
and madness of the people. After an absence of some years, during 
which he had graduated at Cambridge, he returns to the stage; curi- 
osity excites for a time, but enthusiasm no longer exists. He walks the 
streets comparatively unnoticed. Has he less talent? No; he is 
decidedly improved ; then wherefore is this falling off? Go,ask Fash- 
ion! I will not however accuse the London public generally of ca- 
price. Siddons and Kemble maintained a sovereign and despotic sway 
over the public taste ; and notwithstanding the extraordinary revolution 
produced in the theatrical world by the appearance of Kean, not a 
laurel was withered upon Kemble’s brow. 


EDMUND KEAN: SHIEL: FIELD OF WATERLOO: VISIT TO PARIS: TALMA, 


A new light was shed upon the theatrical world in the appearance 
of Kean at Drury-Lane, and which produced great excitement between 
the disciples of Kemble and the new school ; not however that decided 
change in the public which arose on the appearance of Garrick ; still 
it marked a difference like that which exists between a bold outline and 
a refined portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Enthusiasm at once 
placed Kean on an elevation with Garrick : no man will venture to dis- 
pute the almost unlimited genius of the latter ; the homage paid to the 
unbounded powers of Garrick by the greatest men of the day is a suf- 
ficient voucher. One glance at his various portraits, so full of intel- 
lectual expression, destroys scepticism. And yet how are we to account 
for such seeming anomalies as Macbeth marching at the head of his 
troops in a modern court suit and a well powdered peruque, across the 
blasted heath? Why, his very appearance must have scared the 
witches from their outposts! Where was Doctor Johnson slumbering, 
with all his acumen ? — where Churchill, Horace Walpole, and a host 
of others? The stage is greatly indebted to John Kemble for the 
reform he effected in the way of costume. Although far from accom- 
plishing all that was required, the foundation was yet laid by him; and 
the English stage will (if it does not already) rival that of the French. 

All the prejudices of my theatrical education were on the side of 
Kemble ; and although his style was occasionally tinctured with an 
artificial bearing, I have witnessed bursts of nature and of genius 
that were perfectly electrical, and only found escape in the tumultuous 
and rapturous plaudits of his audience. It was long before I could 
open my eyes to the genius of Kran, nor was I ever a complete prose- 
lyte. The strongest proof of his talent, however, lay in the fact that 
he held undiminished power in public favor to the last. The million 
may be wrong nine times out of ten, but the truth is in them at last ; 
and justice, though sometimes tardy, is at length even-handed. The 
melancholy part of poor Kean’s character is, that he suffered himself 
to be beset by most unworthy associates; and instead of elevating the 
position of his brethren, he by acts of recklessness and almost insanity, 
morally destroyed his own reputation, and gave a blow to the profession 
which he had the power of sustaining. How different the case with 
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Kemble! An honored guest at his Prince’s table, and the companion 
of men not only of rank, but possessed of the highest attributes of 
genius. I should much rather have extolled the amiable qualities than 
glanced at the weaknesses of Kean ; but his life has become a matter 
of history ; and he unfortunately plunged into the ceaseless whirl of 
intoxication, and seldom heard the sober voice of truth. 

The Right Honorable Richarp Sursz, one of the brilliant stars of 
the House of Commons, was a member of the Irish Bar at the period 
of Miss O’N1et’s great success in London, and certainly contributed very 
largely to her reputation ; for he produced a series of plays, written 
expressly for her, and which had the great advantage of showing off all 
the peculiar characteristics of her style. Nor did she stand alone in 
these plays; for they also derived every aid from the splendid talents 
of Macready, Young, and Charles Kemble. On one occasion during the 
rehearsal of the Apostate, Mr. Shiel addressed Mr. Young, who per- 
formed the character of Malek : 

‘ Now, with your kind permission, I wish to give you my idea as to 
the situation in which you are placed. You are a prisoner in the hands 
of these ruffians, who are taunting and upbraiding you with your reli- 
gion. You have all the pride and noble daring of the Moor, vanquished 
in person but in mind the same. Human patience is exhausted, and 
in a burst of indignation, you draw your sword, and find you havn’t 

ot it!’ 
. The quickness and brilliancy of his eye, together with the outpour- 
ings of his eloquence, now so well and publicly known, blended with a 
mild and forbearing manner, made him extremely popular with us all ; 
and although the literature of the stage lost by his retirement, the 
Senate gained his powerful aid in that more elevated sphere. 

About a year after the battle of Waterloo, I made an excursion to 
Belgium and Paris, in company with Mr. Charles Kemble, Mr. Poole, 
the celebrated dramatic author, and another gentleman with whom we 
were all intimate. It would be idle to attempt a description of all the 
adjoining towns, which at that time possessed an indescribable inte- 


rest: 


‘For brevity is very good, 
Either when ’tis or ’tis not understood.’ 


With what pride an Englishman traverses those spots rendered sacred 
to him by the valorous deeds of his countrymen; how irresistible the 
throbbings of his pulse as he approaches the memorable field of Water- 
loo! With what strange and mingled sensations he views the spot 
where our own WELLINGTON calmly stood ‘ amid the strife of elements 
and the war of worlds.’ ~ 

We of course secured the guide of Napoleon, Lacoste, to conduct us 
over the blood-stained field. We gazed long upon Hougomont with 
wonder and admiration; and La Haye Sainte caused deep emotions ; 
but what awful impressions arose from the appearance of one spot, 
where the ripening corn waved in graceful luxuriance! There the 
gallant Picton fell : 


‘ Brave men scorn death, but they value life 
Because their lives are useful to the world.’ 
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There some thousands of men were buried ; the chivalry of England 
and of France mingled together in the earth, and their mouldering relics 
give life to thousands. There is a marked and distinct line formed 
round this patch of earth, enriched by the noblest and best blood of 
Europe. And in the midst of all this glory, thy greatness, NaPoLron, 
was not forgotten. I believe there never was a true Englishman who 
visited that scene of carnage, who did not pay the deepest homage to 
his genius. The prejudices of our countrymen vanished before his 
misfortunes ; and England displayed as much sympathy in his fate as 
France itself. 

A portion of Paris brought the ancient part of Edinburgh strongly 
before me. The lofty buildings, with their sharp gable-ends and over- 
hanging tops, were full of reminiscences. The Tuilleries and the Lou- 
vre, with all their past historical associations, and still more recent mi- 
raculous changes, gave to truth the semblance of fiction; and the ima- 
gination revelled in scenes of splendid gayety, and shrunk at the horrors 
of midnight murder. The delightful gardens, in whose shady walks 
many a happy lover had sent forth the very out-pourings of his heart, 
and fondly anticipated years of inexhaustible happiness, alas! too bright 
to be lasting, were in all their freshness and beauty. Notre Dame dis- 
appointed me, having the recollection of our own magnificent cathe- 
drals ; still, how impossible is it to pass the portal of an ancient church 
without the deepest and most reverential feeling. Here were exhibited 
the imperial robes of Napotzon studded with bees; but alas! for him 
the honey had fled, and the bitterness of exile weighed down his mighty 
spirit. Superstition, or Imposition, here showed us a portion of the 
crown of thorns, and a relic of the Holy Cross. The monstrous absur- 
dity of restoring these mockeries tended greatly to weaken the influence 
and power of the Bourbons; for the mass of the people had drunk too 
deeply of the cup of infidelity to feel any interest in the sacred cause of 
religion when supported by such puerile absurdities. I confess that to 
my view the ceremonials of worship impress the mind more fully with 
the subject, and separate the worldly feelings by placing one’s thoughts 
on high ; but in the effort to elevate the mind we must be careful not 
to destroy it. I frankly acknowledge I do not like to see the ministers of 
Religion or Justice in their every-day attire ; and should strenuously ob- 
ject to the sentence of hanging being passed upon me, unless my friend 
the judge put on his black cap, and observed the proper forms and cere- 
monies upon the occasion! The levelling system does not at all accord 
with my ideas: if changes must occur in this changeable world, give 
me the ‘sliding scale,’ and save me from these wholesale innovations. 

During my stay in Paris I received an invitation, in company with my 
friend Mr. Charles Kemble, one of the most accomplished and agreeable 
men of his day, to dine with Tauma, the friend of Napoleon ; the bright 
star of the French stage ; the man who held the same vast power in the 
mimic world that his great patron the Emperor did in the affairs of Eu- 
rope ; he who would frequently obtain an audience of that great man 
when princes waited in vain for an interview ; and there, in the pleas- 
ing converse of dramatic lore, Napoleon became like a giant refreshed, 
and prepared for deeper and more serious thoughts. 
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I may now venture to leave Paris, but not without seeing those dens . 
of iniquity the gambling-houses. The varied scenes of frantic joy and 
human debasement I witnessed at Frescati’s were appalling. The ex- 
tremes of excitement were as powerfully exhibited in the loser of twenty 
francs as in the man who had perhaps lost his twenty thousand. Our 
friends across the channel are certainly a most amusing study; and 
great as are the moral changes that have taken place in France since 
their fearful revolution, we can still trace the same characteristics 
which have marked their earliest ages. 
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Atone the mountain-track of life, 
Along the weary lea, 
O’er Rocks, mid Storms, in joy, in strife, 
Let this my heart-cry be, 
‘Nearer to THEE!’ ‘ Tae to Tarr!’ 
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This pilgri -path by Thee was trod, 
Jesus! my King! by Thee! 

Trac’d by Thy feet, Thy tears, Thy blood, 
In love, in death, for me — ; 

O bring my soul, ‘ nearer to Tort!’ 


Im 


Let every step, let every thought, 
Sweet memories bear of Thee! 
And hear the soul Thy love hath bought, 
Whose way-cry oft shall be, 
‘Nearer to Tuze!’ ‘ Nearer to TuEE!’ 


Iv. 


Thou wilt! Thou dost! A small still voice 
or ma of Faith in Thee! 
ope, that might in grief rejoice d 
If still the way-cry be, 
‘Nearer to Tuzxz!’ ‘ Nearer to Tazz!’ 
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Yet a few days to me perhaps, 
And Time no more shall be ; 

But boundless Love can know no lapse, 
Thow art Eternity! 

Draw Thou my soul, ‘nearer to THEE!’ 









vi. 


Be it the Heaven I hope above, 
To live and move in Thee! 
Oh by Thy past, Thy promis’d Love, 
Grant these blest Words to me, 
* AscEND, ForcivEen !’ —‘ Nearer to THEx "” 
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THE WRITINGS OF VINCENT BOURNE.* 





BY FREDERICK W. SHELTON. 


Vinny Bourne, as he is affectionately called by those who knew 
him, was, at the time he lived, the most elegant of Latinists; the orna- 
ment of Trinity College, and said to be unsurpassed for the grace and 
fastidiousness of his verse by any scholar in all Europe. Except a 
few particulars given by the poet Cowper, it is to be lamented that little 
is known of him; for he was of the number of those who steal through 
the quietest paths of life, remote from wild adventure ; and when they 
die, the busy world knows them no more. They leave no ‘ footsteps on 
the sands of time.’ But the few who come after them, loving the same 
pursuits, and seeking them in the same unfrequented by-paths, will dis- 
cover the exquisite reliques of genius, monuments to their memory more 
durable than marble, and whose chaplet of flowers is still sweet and un- 
fading. There is an expressive beauty in the words which he desired 
to be inscribed upon his tomb: 


IN SILENTIUM QUOD AMARIT 


DESCENDIT 
V. B. 


Bourne’s life was emphatically one of silence, passed in the pursuits 
of literature, wherein it may be iustly said of his elegant taste, that he 
touched nothing that he did not adorn it. His ambition led him to court 
no homage or distinction, or any high place which his talents might have 
insured. He merely trimmed the midnight lamp of the scholar. He 
himself closed up the door to worldly advantage by declining valuable 
ecclesiastical preferments which were offered him; but his motives 
were the purest, and redound greatly to his honor. All which is then 
known of him is that he was admitted on the foundation at Westminster 
in 1710 ; that he was elected to Cambridge four years afterward, where 
in due time he succeeded to a fellowship in Trinity College, and took 
the degree of Master of Arts in 1721. He afterward became one of the 
ushers of Westminster school, where he remained till the time of his 
death. The kind estimation in which he was held by his contempora- 
ries is well attested ; but even he has left behind him a little memoran- 
dum which sets his character in an amiable light. It was written in 
humble penitence for his past life, and with a Christian’s hope of the 
future, at a time when he felt the hand of death upon him, and when he 
turned his eye with awe and solemnity to that home whence no traveller 
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returns. It is as worthy to be quoted as any of his elegant Latin poems, 
not only for the train of its thought, but for the grace of its composition, 
and as illustrating the almost certain effect of classical studies in pro- 
ducing a clear and beautiful English style : 

‘ Being warned by the hand of Gop that my dissolution draweth nigh, 
I thank the divine goodness for giving me this timely notice, and not 
cutting me off suddenly in the midst of my sins; that he has granted 
me leisure, and a due sense of my follies and corruptions, and thereby 
enabled me to make my reconciliation with Him, before that I am no 
more seen. I esteem it as a great instance of His mercy that he has 
not afflicted me with any delirium, or disease that would have deprived 
me of my memory or my senses, but has visited me with a distemper 
which however otherwise grievous, has given me time and opportunity 
to look into my past life, and with seriousness and attention to consider 
my latter end. 

‘Upon recollection, I find the offences of my youth, and the trans- 
gressions of my riper years are so many, that were not the mercy of 
Gop as infinite as his justice, I might despair of pardon; but through 
the merits and intercession of a crucified Saviour, I humbly hope for- 
giveness. As the Almighty has himself declared that he delighteth not 
in the death of a sinner, I beseech Him that His extensive compassion 
may reach even unto me; and in dutiful confidence thereof, I submit 
myself to His holy will, with resignation, constancy, and cheerfulness. 
For that part of my behaviour that relates to my fellow-creature, man ; 
if that should happen to be less exceptionable ; if I have not willingly 
and deliberately injured my neighbor by calumny, oppression, or extor- 
tion, not unto me, but unto God, be the praise. I hope it may, in some 
measure, compensate for many other misdeeds, and so far procure the 
favor and candor of all those who are so sensible of their own failings as 
to overlook and forget mine. 

‘There is one thing which I have often heard myself charged with, and 
that is my neglect of entering into holy orders, and a due preparation 
for that sacred office. ‘Though I think myself in strictness answerable 
to none but Gop and my own conscience, yet for the satisfaction of the 
person that is dearest to me, I own and declare that the importance of 
so great a charge, joined with a mistrust of my own sufficiency, made 
me fearful of undertaking it; if I have not in that capacity assisted in 
the salvation of souls, I have not been the means of losing any; if I 
have not brought reputation to the function by any merit of mine, I have 
the comfort of this reflection, I have given no scandal to it by my mean- 
ness and unworthiness. It has been my sincere desire, though not my 
happiness, to be as useful in my little sphere of life as possible; my 
own inclinations would have led me to a more likely way of being ser- 
viceable, if I might have pursued them ; however, as the method of edu- 
cation I have been brought up in was, I am satisfied, very kindly inten- 
ded, I have nothing to find fault with, but a wrong choice, and the not 
knowing those disabilities I have since been truly conscious of ; those 
difficulties I have endeavored to get over, but found them insuperable. 
It has been the knowledge of these discouragements that has given me 
the greatest uneasiness I have ever met with; that has been the chief 
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subject of my sleeping as well as waking thoughts, a fear of reproach 
and contempt. ‘To the question what I now am? I answer, an un- 
happy composition of weakness, folly, and sin; but what I shall be 
hereafter, is that which startles and perplexes me. Here I am lost in 
amazement and dread! The most pleasing, and the dearest engage- 
ments of this world, as having nothing in them solid, sincere, or lasting, 
I could readly forego; but the looking for of that unknown state into 
which I am to enter, when I put off this body of frailty and corruption, 
is confounding and terrible. The prospect into futurity is all darkness 
and uncertainty : nor can the nearest relative or friend who is gone be- 
fore me repass the gulf that is fixed between us, to give me the least 
notice or intimation of it. It is this thought that forbids me, polluted 
as I am, though ever so much wearied with life, to wish for dissolution ; 
this reminds me that though the body be sleeping and mouldering in the 
grave, the soul dieth not, nor yet slumbereth: the place and condition of 
unbodied spirits, who of all mankind knoweth? What thought can con- 
ceive that which the eye never saw, nor the ear heard of ? Who shall 
inform me of that state whence there is no return? Surely there is a 
reward for the righteous! The souls of the faithful after they are deli- 
vered from the burthen of the flesh, are undoubtedly in joy and felicity ; 
but then where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear? Where shall 
I, who have spent many years in idleness and vanity, and no merit of 
my own to plead for me, where shall I, who have not treasured up one 
good work to bespeak the favor of the Almighty, and have only the suf- 
ferings of Jesus Christ, and those very sufferings often slighted, tram- 
pled upon and rejected by me, to offer in my behalf? But, oh! may 
the goodness of God, if there be still mercy left for me, while it is yet 
called to-day, before the night cometh on, so assist me with his grace in 
working out my salvation, that neither the desire of life, nor the dread 
of death, may withdraw my thoughts from Him ; but that in this my day 
I may consider the things which make for my peace, before they are hid 
from my eyes. In humble confidence thereof, and in full assurance of 
His most gracious mercy to all returning sinners, | will endeavor to for- 
tify and prepare myself against the terrors of death.’ 

In the same tone of mournful moralizing is the elegant epistle which 
he indicted to a lady after paying a respectful visit to the dead in a 
country church-yard. For its style and eloquence Jeremy Taylor might 
have composed it, and as it has been rarely read except by the small 
class of persons who have had the good fortune to fall in with his works, 
(and we believe that few copies have found their way to this country,) 
we shall extract some parts of it, as they exhibit a favorable contrast 
with the playfulness of his Latin verse : 

‘T will allow that the pomp of a great man may adorn his funeral, 
and flattery may attend it with coronets and banners. Whatever is be- 
yond is nuisance only and abhorence. The sepulchre too, may be 
painted without, but within is full of filthiness and uncleanness; and 
the corpse may be wrapt in velvet and fine linen, yet in velvet and fine 
linen it shall rot. The leaden coffin and the arched vault may sepa- 
rate it from vulgar dust; but even here shall the worm find it, nor shall 
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his hunger be satisfied till he strip it to the bones. In the mean time, 
the labored epitaph is mocking it with titles, and belying it with praises. 
The passenger must be stayed to lament its loss; and the reader is 
called upon to weep, that a person illustriously descended should be so 
like the rest of his fellow creatures as to die. 

‘The procession may be long, and set off with all the finery that 
pride can invent, or money can purchase ; insomuch that women shall 
stand amazed, and children shall hold up their hands with astonishment. 
Yet all this midnight show which has raised the curiosity of multitudes, 
and with purposed delays has increased it into impatience, can go no 
farther with him than to his grave: here must all his state leave him, 
and the honors are his no longer. 

‘Having thus amused myself dn contemplating the vanity of human 
greatness — what is it, said I, that can thus make us startle and 
shrink at the thoughts of death? The mighty and the rich of the 
world may tremble ; but what is the sting of death to those whose life 
has been altogether misery ? or what power has the grave over the un- 
happy ? Is it not rather a refuge from violence and oppression, and a 
retreat from insolence and contempt? Is it not a protection to the 
defenceless, and a security to him who had no place to flee unto ? 
Surely in death there is safety, and in the grave there is peace. This 
wipes off the sweat of the poor laboring man, and takes the load from 
the bended back of the weary traveller. This dries up the tears of the 
disconsolate, and maketh the heart of the sorrowful to forget its throb- 
bing. ‘This eases the agonies of the diseased, and giveth a medicine to 
the hopeless incurable. This discharges the naked and hungry insol- 
vent; it releases him from his confinement who must not otherwise have 
come thence till he had paid the uttermost farthing. It is this that 
rescues the slave from his heavy task-master ; and frees the prisoner 
from the cruelties of him that cannot pity. This silencesthe clamors 
of the defamer, and hushes the virulence of the whisperer. The infirmi- 
ties of age and the unweariness of youth, the blemishes of the deformed, 
the frenzies of the lunatic, and the weaknesses of the idiot, are here all 
buried together, and who shall see them ? 

‘With these, and many other reflections which the compass of a letter 
cannot contain, I left the chambers of the dead. What first occurred to 
me after this solitary walk I have communicated to you; at present 
perhaps you may think them little worthy of your regard; or look on 
them at best, as the product of a sickly and distempered brain. A lec- 
ture of mortality to a maiden in the prime of her health and beauty, 
you may suppose can come only from a gloomy and disturbed mind, to 
fortify and prepare the soul against the day when the face of the fairest 
shall gather blackness, the heart of the strongest shall fail, and the 
mirth of the most frolicsome shall depart from him. The prospect, I 
believe may be unwelcome, but unseasonable it cannot be, while youth 
is subject to diseases, and while beauty is deceitful. I desire you to 
accept of this night piece, drawn by an artless hand; and when that 
hand shall be mouldering in the dust, to peruse the picture, and then be 
assured that though it be artless, it is true.’ 
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Having thus given a specimen of all which we are able to find of 
Bourne’s English composition; we propose to give the reader a taste of 
those exquisite Latin poems, which have gained him an envied name 
among scholars. In the Critical Review for April, 1772, isa notice 
of his works, which is cursory, as it is intended for the English scholar, 
who is already supposed familiar with all which he has written. Since 
that time numerous editions have been published, and latterly with all 
the luxury of the British press. And certainly when so much respecta- 
ble poetry is to be found among the various collections of the schools 
and universities, only their intrinsic merits could have preserved the 
works of Vincent Bourne so long in a distinct form; nor can we upon 
examination deem that those merits have béen exaggerated. Novimus 
quem Tibullo ac Propertio pretulit bonus Cuperus, says Landor; and 
then endeavors to detract a part of the poet’s well deserved praise. 
Let us examine his different styles, and then pronounce whether the 
‘good Cowper’ is extravagant when he thus speaks of him: ‘I love 
the memory of Vinny Bourne. I think him a better Latin poet than 
Tibullus, Propertius, Ausonius, or any of the writers in his way, except 
Ovid, and not at all inferior to him. I love him too with a love of par- 
tiality, because he was Usher of the fifth form at Westminster, when I 
passed through it. He was so good natured, and so indolent, that I lost 
more than I got by him; for he made me as idle as himself. His hu- 
mor is entirely original ; he can speak of a magpie ora cat in terms so 
exquisitely appropriate to the character he draws, that one would sup- 

se him animated by the spirit of the creature he describes. And 
with all his drollery, there is a mixture of rational and even religious 
reflection at times, and always an air of pleasantry, good nature, and 
humanity, that makes him in my mind one of the most amiable writers in 
the world. It is not common to meet with an author who can make you 
smile, and yet at nobody’s expense ; who is always entertaining, and 
always harmless, and who, though always elegant and classical to a 
degree not always found in the classics themselves, charms as much by 
the simplicity, and playfulness of his ideas, as by the neatness and 
purity of his verse.’ Although his original compositions alone are suf- 
ficiently stamped with his genius (as a proof of which Cowper has trans- 
lated more than twenty of them into English verse) perhaps we can 
better judge of his admirable taste and delicacy, from some of those 
little English poems which he has turned into Latin. It is here that 
we enjoy more fully their ingenuity and nice structure, and by com- 
paring them sentence for sentence, and idiom for idiom, can appreciate 
the great difficulties with which the author had to contend, and also the 
measure of his triumph. It is delightful, and indeed surprising to note 
how he has discovered the most elegant equivalents for phrases which 
seemed purely English ; he has rather enhanced the grace of those 
exquisite little poems; many of them are more beautiful in their Latin 
dress, although it would seem as difficult to make them more charming 
or to improve their polish, as it would be to gild refined gold, to paint the 
lily, to adorn the rose, or add a perfume to the violet. To illustrate 
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this very remark, let us take the pleasing little ballad of ‘ Tweedside,’ 
and note the process of such a refinement : 


‘Wuart beauties does Flora disclose! 
How sweet are her smiles upon T'weed! 
Yet Mary’s, still sweeter than those, 
Both nature and fancy exceed. 
Nor daisy, nor sweet-blushing rose, 
Nor all the gay flowers of the field, 
Nor Tweed, gliding gently through those, 
Such beauty and pleasure does yield.’ 


US? Ai 


Quas aperit veneres ! quam Flora arridet amenum, 
Ad placidam Tuede lene fluentis aquam! 

His tamen, his cunctis, formosior una Maria 
Nature pariter vincit et artis opes. 

Non rosa,non viola,non picto margine bellis, 
Totaque luxuries, qué variatur humus ; 

Non, que subrepens blando interlabitur agros 
Flumine, tam suavi Tueda decore nitet. 


The sixth line recalls to us Horace’s expression, omnis copia narium, 
while the smoothly gliding river in the following lines has been justly 
considered a type of the harmony and ease of Vincent Bourne’s verse. 
Indeed can any thing be more exquisite than his translation of the 
whole ballad, wherein he has expressed the full sense and meaning of 
the original, in words picked out, and compacted with a neatness which 
is remarkable : 


‘Tur warblers are heard in the grove, 

The linnet, the lark, and the thrush; 

The black-bird, and sweet-cooing dove, 
With music enchant every bush. 

Come, let us go forth to the mead, 
Let us see how the primroses spring; 

We'll lodge in some village on Tweed, 
And love, where the feathered folks sing. 


‘How does my love pass the long day? 
Does Mary not tend a few sheep? 
Do they never carelessly stray 
While happily she lies asleep ? 
Tweed’s murmurs should lull her to rest, 
Kind nature indulging my bliss; 
To relieve the soft pains of my breast, 
I'd steal an ambrosial kiss. 


*Tis she does the virgins excel, 
No beauty with her may compare; 
Love’s graces all round her do dwell, 
She’s fairest where thousands are fair. 
Say, charmer, where do thy flocks stray? 
Oh! tell me, at noon where they feed? 
Shall I seek them on sweet-winding Tay, 
Or the pleasanter banks of the Tweed ? 


Syzva choris avium resonat vocalis; et omne 
Virgultum harmonia fervet, et omne nemus. 

Misceut et merule numeros, gemitusque palumbes ; 
Desuper aérios addit alauda inodos. 

Vernantem in campum mecum dcescende, novique 
Videris, ut surgat primula, veris honos, 

Dum populus circum cantat peunatus, amori 
Quam mecum ad Tuedam lenta vacare potes ! 


Quo minuit studio, quo longas decipit horas ? 
Nonne aliquot teneras lux mea servat oves ? 
Nullus eas felix, nullus brevis abstrahit error, 
Dum furtim somnus lumina ciaudit here ? 
Murmure jucundo mollem suadere soporem 
Si possit votis Tueda secunda meis ; 
Ambrosiam labiis, animum que mulceat egrum, 
Leetusque et tacitus, surripuisse velim. 
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Vulgares inter flammas meus emicat ignis, 
Ut nusquam forma nympbha sit ulla pari: 
Pluribus « pulchris,a mille et mille venustis, 
Distinguunt vitam gratia multa meam. 
Suavioluin, quin fare, meum ; que pascua malunt, 
Aut ubi, sub medio sole, vagantur oves? 
Ad Tave errantes queram sinuosa fluenta? 
Queramve ad Tuede candidioris aquam? 


SWEET WILLIAM'S FAREWELL TO BLACEKE-EYED SUSAN. 


Aut in the Downs the fleet was moor’d, 
The streamers waving in the wind, 
When black-eyed Susan came on board ; 
‘Oh! where shall I my true love find? 
Tell me, ye jovial sailors, tell me true, 
Does my sweet William sail among your crew?’ 


William, who high upon the yard, 
Rock’d with the billows to and fro; 
Soon as her well-known voice he heard, 
He sighed, and cast his eyes below. 
The cord glides swiftly through his glowing hands, 
And, quick as lightning, on the deck he stands. 


So the sweet lark, high pois'd in air, 
Shuts close his pinions to his breast, 
(If chance his mate’s shrill note he hear) 
And drops at once into her nest. 
The noblest captain in the British fleet, 
Might envy William’s lips those kisses sweet. 


*Oh Susan, Susan, lovely dear, 
My vows shall ever true remain; 
Let me kiss off that falling tear: 
We only part to meet again. 
Change as ye list, ye winds, my heart shall be 
The faithful compass that still points to thee. 


Believe not what the landsmen say, 
Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind ; 
They ’ll tell thee sailors when away 
In every port a mistress find : 
Yes, yes, believe them when they tell thee so, 
For thou art present wheresoe’er I go, 


If to far India’s coast we sail, 
Thy eyes are seen in diamonds bright: 
Thy breath is Afric’s spicy gale; 
Thy skin is ivery so white: 
Thus every beauteous object that I view, 
Wakes in my soul some charms of lovely Sue.’ 


Though battle call me from thy arms, 
Let not my pretty Susan mourn; 

Though cannons roar, yet safe from harms 
William shall to his dear return; 

Love turns aside the balls that round me fly, 

Lest precious tears should drop from Susan’s eye. 


The boatswain gave the dreadful word, 

The sails their swelling bosom spread; 
No longer must she stay aboard ; 

They kissed; she sighed; he hung his head. 
Her lessening boat unwilling rows to land; 
Adieu! she cries; and waved her lily hand.’ 


GULIELMUS SUSANNZ VALEDICENS. 


In statione fuit classis, fusisque per auras 
Ludere vexillis et fluitare dedit; 
Cum navem ascendit Susanna ; ‘ O dicite, naute, 
Nostre ubi delicie sunt? ubi noster amor? 
Dicite vos, animi fortes, sed dicite verum, . 
inibus vestris num Gulielmus inest ?” 
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Pendulus in summi Gulielmus vertice mali 
Hinc agitabatur fluctibus, inde, maris; 
Protinus, ut vocem bene notam audivit, ad infra ; 

Premisit gemitum, nec piger ipse sequi: ; 
Vixque manu tangens funes, et preepete labens 
Descensu, alati fulguris instar, adest. 


Sic alto in ceelo tremulis se librat ut alis, 
Si soci accipiat forsan alauda sonos, 

Devolat extemplo; clausisque ad pectora pennis, 
In care nidum precipitatur avis. 

Basia, que Susanna suo permisit amanti, 
Navarcha optarit maximus esse sua. 


‘Suave meum, et vita Susanna O carior ips4, 
Sunt mea, que vovi, sunt tibi vota rata; 
Pendentem ez oculo dagemmam exosculer illam: 
Gratior ut reditu sit, Gulielmus abit. 
Quo velit, inclinet ventus; te verget ad unam 
Cor meum, ut ad Boream nautica vergit acus. 


‘Terra degentes vitam, tua pectora fida 
Tentabunt dubio solicitare metu: 
In quovis portu, sed noli O! credere, dicent, 
Nauta, quod accendat mobile pectus, habet. 
Quin O! quin credas ; quodcunque invisero littus, 
Tu mihi, tu preesens ignis et ardor eris. a 





* Sive Indus gemmarim, eboris seu fertilis Afer, 
Seu mihi visendus dives odoris Arabs: 
Esse domi cunctas tecum reputabo relictas, 
Quas ostentet Arabs, Afer, et Indus, opes. 
Quodcunque egregium, pulchrum, vel dulce videbo, 
Occurret quiddam, quod memorabo, Tui. 




























* Nec, mea lux, doleas; patrie si causa requirat, 
Ut procul amplexu poscar ad arma tuo; 
Qui tibi, bellorum qui fulmine tutus ab omni, 
Post aliquot menses restituendus ero. 
Ne dulces istos contristet fletus ocellos, 
Mille avertendo tela, cavebit Amor.’ 
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Solvere naucleri jussit vox ferrea navem, 
Vela tumescentes explicuere sinus: 

Dixit uterque, vale; et lacrymis simul oscula miscens, 
Addidit hze gemitus, ille recline caput. 

Invita et tardé ad terram Susanna recedit, 
Et nivea repetit, ‘ vive, valeque,’ manu. 


So remarkable is the transfusion of spirit in many of these pieces 
(and to effect this desirable end it must be confessed that genius and 
talent have in most cases arrived at a very unsatisfactory result) that what 
is merely the translation might sometimes be mistaken for the spirited 
original. Translations however, from the English to the Latin, admit 
of greater success than the reverse. The respectable scholar may 
approach to perfection in the one case, where the greatest poetical 
genius would utterly fail in the other. ‘Since I saw you,’ says Mr. 
Charles Lamb, in a letter toa friend, ‘1 have had a treat in the reading 
way which comes not every day: the Latin poems of Vincent Bourne, 
which were quite new tome. What a heart that man had, all laid out 
upon town scenes, a proper counterpart to some people’s extravagancies. 
Why I mention him is, that your power of music reminded me of his 
poem of the ballad-singer in the Seven Dials. Do you remember his 
epigram on the Old Woman who taught Newton the A.B. C., whieh 
after all, he says, he hesitates not to call Newton’s Principia? I was 
lately fatiguing myself by going over a volume of fine words by ; 
excellent words ; and if the heart could live by words alone, it could 
desire no better regale: but what an aching vacuum of matter! I 
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don’t stick at the madness of it, for that is only in consequence of 
shutting his eyes, and thinking he is in the age of the old Elizabethan 
poets. From them I turned to Vincent Bourne ; what a sweet, unpre- 
tending, pretty-mannered, matter-full creature! Sucking from every 
flower, making a flower of every thing. His diction all Latin, and his 
thoughts all English. Bless him! Latin was not good enough for 
him ; why was he not content with the language which Gay and Prior 
wrote in? ‘Well fare’ proceeds that quaint original, ‘ well fare the 
soul of Vincent Bourne, most classical, and at the same time most 
English of the Latinists, who has treated of this human and quadrupedal 
alliance, this dog and man friendship in the sweetest of his poems ; the 
Epitaphium in Canem, or Dog’s Epitaph. Reader! peruse it, and say if 
customary sights, which could call up such gentle poetry as this, were 
of a nature to do more harm or good to the moral sense of the passengers 
through the daily thoroughfares of a vast and busy metropolis.’ 

Let us turn to the Epitaphium in Canem, so highly praised, and which 
Charles Lamb has himself rendered happily into English : 


EPITAPHIUM IN CANEM. 


Pavpenis hic Iri requiesco Lyciscus, herilis, 

Dum vixi, tutela vigil columenque senectz, 

Dux ceco fidus: nec, me ducente, solebat, 
Pretenso hinc atque hinc baculo, per iniqua locorum 
Incertam explorare viam; sed fila secutus, 

Que dubios regerent passus, vestigia tuta 

Fixit inoffenso gressu; gelidumque sedile 

In nudo nactus saxo, qua preetereuntium 

Unda frequens confluxit, ibi miserisque tenebras 
Lamentis, noctemque oculis ploravit obortam. 
Ploravit nec frustra; obolum dedit alter et alter, 
Queis corda et mentem indiderat natura benignam. 
Ad latus interea jacui sopitus herile, 

Vel mediis vigil in somnis; ad herilia jussa 
Auresque atque animum arrectus, seu frustula amicé 
Porrexit sociasque dapes, seu longa diei 

Tedia a reditum sub nocte parabat. 

Hi mores, hee vita fuit, dum fata sinebant, 

Dum neque languebam morbis, nec inerte senect4, 
Que tandem obrepsit, veterique satellite cecum 
Orbavit dominum : prisci sed gratia facti 

Ne tota intereat, longos deleta per annos, 

Exiguum hunc Irus tumulum de cespite fecit, 

Etsi inopis, non ingratz, munuscula dextre ; 
Carmine signavitque brevi, dominumque canemque 
Quod memoret, fidumque canem dominumque benignum. 


EPITAPH ON A DOG. 


Poor Irus, faithful wolf-dog, here I lie, 
That wont to tend my old blind master’s steps, 

His guide and guard; nor while my service lasted 
Had he occasion for that staff, with which 

He now goes picking out his path in fear, 

Over the highways and crossings ; but would plant, 
Safe in the conduct of my friendly string, 

A firm foot forward still, till he had reached 

His poor seat on some stone, nigh where the tide 

Of passions lay in thickest confluence flood. 

To whom with loud and passionate laments, 

From morn to eve his dark estate he wail’d, 

Nor wail’d to all in vain; some here and there, 

The well disposed and good their pennies gave. 

I meantime at his feet obsequous slept: 

Not all asleep in sleep, but heart and ear 

Prick’d up at his least motion, to receive 

At his kind hand some customary crumbs, 

And common portion in his feast of scraps: 

Or when night warn’d us homeward, tired and spent 
With our long day and tedious beggary. 
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These were my manners, this my way of life, 
Till age and slow disease me overtook, 

And severed from my sightless master’s side. 
But lest the grace of so good deeds should die, 
Through tract of years in mute oblivion lost, 
This slender tomb of earth hath Irus reared, 
Chief monument of no ungrudging hand, 

And with short verse inscribed it, to attest, 
In long and lasting union to attest, 

The virtues of the beggar and the dog. 


Strokes of humor are quite prevalent throughout the author’s compo- 
sitions. Take for example the following sketch, which might well ap- 
ply to some stormy pulpit orator of our own time : 


Temohese na 2 aC SB 


CoNsCENDIT primum tremulus cum pulpita frater, 
Stat tacitus, multumque screans, ut vocis apertum 
Pandat iter, geminas, positis prope dactylothecis, 

Ad celum attollit palmas; tum lumina claudens 

Dat gemitum, secumque diu submurmurat intus. 

Vox tandem erumpit; deinde altera, et altera deinde; 
Mox animos sensim revocans, residemque furorem, 
Vim dictis paulatim addit; jam subsilit, et jam 

Stans pede suspenso, tentat quid possit anheli 
Pulmonis, laterumque labor; per tempora rivis 

It salsus sudor; tandem fanatica surgit 

Tempestas, totasque quatit clamoribus eedes. 

Haud aliter leni nutantes flamine ramos 
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Insurgens agitat Boreas, tremulasque susurrat 

Per froudes; mox buccam utramque animosior inflat, 

Et validos quassat celso cum vertice truncos: 

Post, ubi collects vires, majorque tumultus 

Per totam auditur sylvam, ab radicibus imis 

Sternit humi antiquas quercus, rapidamque procellam 
Agglomerat, lataque implet nemus omne ruina. } 


The author’s description of the company which he met in a siage- 
coach is quite worthy of Horace: 


UsSvuUS QUADRIGARUM. 


In curru conduco locum, visurus amicum, 
Millia qui decies distat ab urbe novem. 
Impatiens auriga more nos urget, et, hora 
um nondum sonuit tertia, jungit equos. 
Vix experrectus, media inter somnia, surgo, 
Per longum miseré discutiendus iter, 
Ingredior, sedeo; cubitumque coarctor utrumque ; 
Atque duas pingues comprimor inter anus. 
Cum matre e contra puer est, milesque protervus; 
Distento hos inter corpore caupo sedet. 
Nec vix illuxit, quin hinc agitamur et illine, 
Aspera qua ducit, qua salebrosa via. 
Altera tussit anus, rixatur et altera; jurat 
Miles, jo yxa{ec caupo, vomitque puer. 
Dulce sodalitium ! si sint heec usque quadrigis 
Commoda, maluerim longius ire pedes. 
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In the same playful vein are the pieces severally inscribed ‘ Nulli te 
facias nimis Sodalem,’ in which familiarity with cats is shown to be dan- 
gerous, and the moral of which is conveyed in the last two lines: 


Quod tamen haud sequum est — si vult cum fele jocari, 
Felinum debet Lydia ferre jocum : 






‘ques Academicus,’ his description of the ‘Cantab’ sallying out for 
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horseback exercise ; ‘ Phaebe Ornatrix,’ ‘ Hobsoni Lex,’ ‘ Conspicillum,’ 
and others. Here is something in the Anacreontic measure : 


AD GRILLUM. 


O qur mee culine Beatior cicada, 
Argutulus choraules, Que te referre forma, 
Et hospes es cenorus, Que voce te videtur ; 
Quacunque commoreris, Et saltitans per herbas, 


Felicitatis omen ; Unius, haud secunde, 
Jucundiore cantu | Estatis est chorista; 
Siquando me salutes, Tu carmen integratum 
Et ipse te rependam, Reponis ad Decembrem, 
Et ipse, qua valebo, Leetus per universum 
Remunerabo musa. Incontinenter annum. 
} 
t 
} 
| 


Diceris innocensque 
Et gratus inquilinus; 
Nec victitans rapinis, 
Ut sorices voraces, 
Muresve curiosi, 
Furumque delicatum 
Vulgus domesticorum, 
Sed tutus in camini 
Recessibus, quiete 
Contentus et calore, 


Te nulla lux relinquit, 
Te nulla nox revisit, 
Non musice vacantem, 
Curisve non solutum: 
Quin amplies canendo, 
Quin amplies fruendo, 
Etatulam, vel omni, 
Quam nos homunciones 
Absumimus querendo, 
tate longiorem. 


We ought not to omit in describing the contents of the volume, some 
epitaphs very neatly done. ‘Take for example the following: 


HIC PROPE SEPULTA EST 
A. D. 


PUELLULA rarissime forme ; 
Cui accessit 
Verecunda rosarum purpura, 
Castusque liliorum candor : 
Accessit quidem, 
Sed, ut humane breves sunt deliciz, 
Exaruit statim et evanuit, 
Suavissimuia sui relinquens 
Odorem et desiderium: 
Dum eterno vere donetur et efflorescat. 


Here we must take leave of the productions of Vinny Bourne. Per- 
haps some critics might render them credit for what a great writer in 
one of his essays would term an ‘exquisite mimicry,’ ‘an elaborate 
imitation of classical antiquity, a scrupulous purity, and a ceremonial 
cleanness which characterizes the diction of our academical Pharisees.’ 
But whether there be mimicry or not, it is an art which renders itself 
inapparent ; an art so elegantly veiled that it is but a second nature ; 
an enhancing of the bright original, a reflection softened from the image, 
an echo of a mellower harmony than the voice. After the genius 
which originates, is the art which imitates, and it is hard to say from 
which we derive the most pleasure. The one requires an almost equal 
intellect to be its judge, for there is nothing wherewith to compare it ; 
the other as it stands but little chance if inaccurate, so it is acknow- 
ledged with rapture if it be true. The one diverts our admiration 
from the work to its author, the other makes us forgetful of itself. 
There is a servile imitation which arrays with poor effect its ill-assor- 
ted shreds and patches, very different from the taste-which selects, com- 
bines and arranges in a natural order the treasures not its own. Bourne 
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does not appear to have written after a model. He possesses a native 
grace which is all his own, and a naturalness which is not diminished 
by the effect of polish. He never writes invita Minerva, nor possesses 
any of the stiffness or constraint of the desperate poet; but, if we may 
venture to be figurative, he rises without an effort, and spreads his even 
wings, and cuts the clear ether like a genial bird of song. Whatever 
he handles, in no instance does he depart from the dictates of a taste 
cultured and refined to the last degree by the studies which he loved ; 
no matter how trifling be the subject, an ‘ Address to a Fly,’ or an ‘ In- 
vitation to a Robin-red-breast,’ ‘Ad Rubeculam Invitatio,’ or a sharp- 
ening of Prior’s epigramatic verses, or Master William Shakspeare’s 
‘Cruel Deceit ;’ or whether he rises to higher topics, to an Address to 
the Prince, or to translating the hymns of Addison. It is not without 
reason then, that he has been thought in some of his productions to rival 
the elegance and tenderness of those elegiac poets who wrote in the gol- 
den age of Roman literature, when refinement had reached its highest 
pitch, and style was rendered perfect. In some respects it will not be 
denied that he was their superior. For although they seemed imbued 
with sensibility, and loved to engraft upon the Roman tongue, in idiom, 
thought and expression, the spiritual grace which is found in all the poe- 
try of the Greeks, and which is the very offspring of their delicious 
skies; yet fostered as they were in the lap of wealth, and within the 
reach of a voluptuous capital, their works are infected with the blemish 
of their lives; whether like Ovid, they have made love the burden of 
their song, or like the melancholy Tibullus, mingled with it the frequent 
images of death. Their passions are too contagious to be told, and their 
loves too warm to be painted; and with all their delicacy, they are often 
sullied by indelicacies of thought, and grossness of expression which ac- 
corded with their own licentiousness, and the age in which they lived. 
Bourne certainly approached them nearly in neatness, while he refrained 
from their immodesty ; but to pronounce him their superior would be to 
forget those exquisite verses of Catullus, in the ‘Carmen Nuptiale :’ 


Ur flos in septis secretus nascitur hortis, 
Ignotus pecori, nullo contusus aratro, 
Quem mulcent aure, firmat sol, educat imber: 
Multi illum pueri, multe optavere puelle : 
Idem, quum tenui carptus defloruit ungui, 

Nulli illum pueri, nulle optavere puelle : 

Sic virgo dum intacta manet, dum cara suis est: 
Quum castum amisit polluto corpore florem, 
Nec pueris jucunda manet, nec cara puellis, 
Hymen O Hymenee, Hymen adesO Hymenee. 


WHEN in the garden’s fenced and cultur’d ground 
Where browse no flocks, where plough-shares never wound, 
By sunbeams strengthened, nourished by the shower 

And soothed by Zephyr, blooms the lovely flower. 

Maids long to place it in their modest zone, 

And youths enraptur’d wish it for their own. 

But from the stem once pluck’d in dust it lies, 

Nor youth nor maiden then desire or prize. 

The virgin thus her blushing beauty rears, 

Loved by her kindred, and hee young compeers. 

But if her simple charm, her maiden grace 

Is sullied by one spoiler’s rude embrace, 
Adoring youths no more her steps attend, 

Nor loving girls salute the maiden friend. 

Oh Hymen, hear! Oh sacred Hymen, haste, 
Come god and guardian of the fond and chaste. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


LIFE AND ELOQUENCE oF THE Rev. Sy_vesTer LaRNED: First Pastor of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church in New-Orleans. By R. R. Gurtxey. In one volume: with a portrait. pp. 412 
New-York: WILEY AND PutTNaM. 


Ir we may credit the warm commendations of many friends, whom we have heard des- 
cribe the effect upon them of Mr. Larnep’s preaching, we may well believe, with the au- 
thor of the volume before us, that ‘no minister of the same age has ever, at least in this 
country, left behind him deeper impressions of his eloquence.’ And however much might 
be ascribed to his voice and manner, the matter and style of ,his discourses are remarka- 
ble; they are worthy of critical examination and study; and those who would combine in 
their sermons ease and elevation, simplicity and energy; who would leave to their hearers 
no time to sleep and no wish to be absent, but regret only at the brevity of the service and 
delight at the return of the Sabbath, will find the perusal and re-perusal of Mr. Larnep’s 
discourses greatly to their advantage. A clear synopsis of his peculiar characteristics is 
afforded us toward the close of that portion of the work which is devoted to his personal 
memoirs. A combination of great and original endowments disposed and enabled him to 
open, comparatively, a new path in his profession, and with an independence, moral and in- 
tellectual, peculiarly his own, to cast aside some of its traditional formalities and restraints, 
to dispense with useless technicalities, and to carry home his doctrines and appeals, in ex- 
pressions natural yet select, in a style at once simple, compact, elevated and energetic, to 
the business and bosoms of men. This was high merit; but it was not all. He possessed 
in an eminent degree the quality of good sense, which enabled him to understand the 
thoughts and workings of other minds, so as to meet them effectually, on their own princi- 
ples, and penetrate and move the inmost depths of their own feelings. His language was 
ever subordinate to thought — his imagination to reason. He sought successfully to give 
unity to his subject, so that its parts and divisions, like the bones and sinews of the human 
body, should be invisible in their strength, and while clothed in beauty, the whole should 
be animated by one spirit, and bear upon one end. ‘ He had the rare talent of being eloquent 
without seeming sensible of it, of hiding from himself and others the power by which he 
moved them. As by an invisible wand, a look or a word, so simple at the time as to es- 
cape observation, he opened the fountains of sensibility, and the streams gushed forth. 
The more unexpected the effect, the more certain, and the greater, the less apparent the 
cause. In the various qualities of his mind, and his personal endowments, he approached 
as near as any man whom we have known, or of whom we have read, to our idea of a perfect 
orator. Though no man expressed his own views on religious subjects, with more candor and 
decision, he possessed a catholic spirit, and was ready to welcome to his communion, regard- 
less of the peculiarities of their creeds, all true Christian disciples. Well armed for con- 
troversy, he appears to have been averse to it, preferring rather to win the affections, than 
confound the reason ; to exhibit Truth with her attractions, rather than in the attitude and 
brandishing the weapons of war.’ 
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We proceed to make two or three extracts, taken almost at random from the discourses 


before us ; commencing with a passage from the sermon on ‘ CurisT as Man,’ from the text, 
‘What think ye of Curist:’ 


* WHEREVER we look at him, there is nothing which wears the aspect of enthusiasm. His devotions 
are most strikingly appropriate. Solemn and impressive they may be, but they are uever heated. In 
the inimitable prayer prescribed for his followers, and in the discourses which he delivered, there is 
a majesty of thought, an elevation of piety, and a tenderness of heart, which no man ever did or ever 
will attentively examine without admiration. In his conduct, too, we find no affected singularity ; he 
dressed, he ate, he conversed, like other people; be accepted their invitations; he was a guest at 
their entertainments; he was a partaker of their joys and their sorrows; he was engaging in his man- 
ners, and affectionate in his attachments; and unpopular only because he spoke the truth. And so of 
his precepts. They were all suited to the condition of human life. He taught a plain and sober reli- 
gion, which thousands and tens of thousands have found to comfort them here, to sustain them in 
death, aud to save them forever. - - + Loox, my hearers, at the manner in which our Saviour be- 
haved inhis last moments. He had no legal trial at all; but at such as he had, the officers of govern- 
ment were convinced of his innocence, and accordingly acquitted him. This, however, did not ap- 
pease the mob. They were determined on taking his life, and frightened the court into submission. 
Had he uot aright to complain? Where is the man who would not have complained? He did not. 
His friends appeared in arms to rescue him, but instead of permitting it, he went forward in person 
and dissuaded them fromthe attempt. In the face of all the laws of the Roman empire, he was led out 
to execution the very day he had been publicly acquitted. His deportment on the occasion was en- 
tirely tranquil. Had he been an impostor he would at least have remonstrated against the cruelty of 
his sentence; or had he been an enthusiast, he would have betrayed that high-wrought excitement 
which sets danger and death at defiance. But he did neither. I know not that in his whole life he 
evinced more composure than during the hour which finally closed it. After arriving on the ground, 
he seems to have been extremely exhausted, and to have said but little. That little, however, was not 
in his own defence; it was chiefly in bidding farewell to his family and friends, and in pardoning one 
of the criminals who was nailed by hisside. Just before he expired, he cast a look of tenderness on 
the crowd, and instead of reproving them for their cruelty, he lifted up his eyes to Heaven, and said, 
‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.’ O, my hearers, what a sentiment on the 
quivering lips of an innocent and murdered man! How do the fashionable ideas of honor, and the 
popular tribunal of pistols and balls, and the bleeding and frenzied bosom of premature widowhood 
and orphanage, how do they appear at the footof Mount Calvary! What must we think of him, so 
cool in enthusiasm, or so godlike in imposture, as to be the first to inculcate the forgiveness of inju- 
ries, and the first to exemplify his own lesson while bathed in the blood of the Cross! With sucha 
scene before me, I can no longer wonder that infidelity itself, in one of its lucid intervals, should have 


burst into that impressive exclamation, ‘If Socrates died like a philosopher, Jesus Cunist died like 
a Gop!’ 


The following passages are taken froma discourse-preached on the occasion of Mr. Lar- 
NED’s leaving his church, during the prevalence of the yellow fever. After speaking of 
the presence of a Protecting Power in affliction, and the extending trophies of the grace of 
Gop, the reverend orator bursts forth into this exalted strain: 


‘Wuen I see the flowers of Eden again blossoming on earth; when I catch the spires of Christian 
churches glittering amidst the pagoda and funeral piles of Hindostan; when I find the rude and re- 
vengeful savage exchanging the war-whoop of the wilderness for the songs of salvation; when I be- 
hold the benignity of the Gospel beginning to beam through the mosques of the Arabian prophet, 
whose disciples were converted at the point of the bayonet, and baptised in blood ; in a word, when 
I watch the dawnings of twilight breaking through the eastern sky, and shedding their splendor over 
the dark and dismal expanse of human desolation, | cannot help thinking that the Gop of peace and 
love is once more about to visit our benighted world, and to fill and animate it with all the evidences of 
His glory. Yes, my brethren. the aged father, who was once abandoned to the waves on the charge of 
years and infirmity, is now followed by his children to the tomb; the mother, who once poisoned the 
nutriment of her bosom, to preserve her little babe from the anticipated troubles of protracted life, 
now gives that babe to its Saviour ; the devoted Hindoo, who once panted to be crushed under the clot- 
ted wheels of his idol, is now telling what God has done for his soul. Already have the missionaries 
of Christ begun to smother the fires of the widow’s pile, to arrest the immolations of Juggernaut, and 
to redeem the endearing loveliness of woman from the degradation to which every country but Chris- 
tendom has consigned her. The night is far spent; the day is at hand; Christianity is awaking from 
the slumber of centuries, and meving on with accelerated triumph. Genius, and learning, and office 
are weaving laurels for her brow, and adding their hosannas to the thundering acclamations which an- 
nounce her magnificent march. The whole world is in motion. The jubilee 0! earth is commenced. 
The dove has gone out of the ark, and brought back the signal that the waters are retiring. On every 
shore are displayed the banners of the Cross. You may see them waving from the frozen ledges of 
Greenland to the burning sands of Sierra Leone; from the isles of the Pacific to the banks of the 
Ganges; from the snows of the poles to the scorching suns of the equator. The Indian is burning his 
Shaster, the Arab his Koran, and the Hottentot his consecrated relics. The tenant of every soil is 
cheered by the tidings of pardon, and the complexion of every climate irradiated by the hope of im- 
mortality. The Gospel — the everlasting Gospel — the Gospel of the God of peace and of love, is begin- 


ning to extend; and it will extend, and extend, and extend, till the ruins of Sin, amidst the blaze of 
the last conflagration, shall be lost in the splendors of eternal day !’ 


The following closing remarks are inexpressibly touching. Their pathos is akin to that 
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exhibited by Sarnt Paut, when bidding his sorrowing brethren farewell, before departing 
‘for to go into Macedonia :’ 


‘Te period has arrived, when personal obligations, as well as the interests of the infant flock over 
which I have been called to preside, require that I should leave this city. Never in my life have I 
cherished a more sincere design than that of returning to the people of my charge; but I know not 
how it is, and perhaps it is weakness to confess it, but I feel an unaccountable presentiment that I 
shall never meet you aguin. O, my Gop! is this the last time? Will the return of November find 
this voice stilled in death, and this frame mouldering under the clods of the valley? If it should be 
so I can only say, that the kindness and affection I have found here will animate the last prayer of my 
heart for your happiness. But whatever may become of me, I beseech you go forward with the un- 
dertaking in which you have embarked. Discard the incentives of sectarian rivalry, and build a 
church for yourselves, your children, your city, and yourGop. Above all, prepare for the judgment 
seat of Curist. O! when! cast my eye through the pews where you are now sitting, and remember 
the awful pestilence which has so lately shrouded this place in mourning, I cannot repress the inquiry, 
Who of our number, before the summer is closed, will be sleeping in yonder grave-yard? For whom 
is that funeral knell to be next sounded, which within three days has twice rung its admonitions in our 
ears? And if I should live to return, which of you shall I find missing from the dear little circle of 
friendship? Ye saints of the living Gop, farewell! Keep near the hill of Calvary ; and as you cluster 
in gratitude and devotion around the Cross on which your Saviour expired, forget not to pray for your 
pastor. Farewell, ye who are seeking aninterest in Jesus; do not despond; the darkest hour is 
nearest to day. It was not till Peter had begun to sink that his REDEEMER rescued him. And, O, ye 
votaries of the world, what shall l[sayto you?’ The sand is rapidly wasting that measures your exis- 
tence, and yet must 1 leave you impenitent! Listen to my parting words: When you hear that I am 
laid in the dust, remember that I warned you to think of eternity! I have done.’ 


Overcome by his exertions of the previous Sabbath, Mr. LaRNEpD was attacked with the 
prevailing epidemic. After much suffering, in which the aspirations of faith triumphed 
over bodily pain, and when the power of speech had gone from him, he made signs for pen 
and ink, and in tremulous characters ‘ wrote the blessed name of Jesus Curist.’ And 
thus, on the 3lst of August, 1820, this valiant soldier of the cross rested from his labors. 
The engraved portrait of Mr. Larnep exhibits a face of blended sweetness and intellec- 
tual nobleness. ‘His body,’ says his biographer, ‘ was the appropriate habitation of his 
mind, combining in just proportions, dignity grace and strength. Art could have desired 
no finer model, and seldom, in her noblest statues, has she embodied the idea of a more per- 
fect form. His countenance well expressed his soul ; his voice was persuasion, and as he 
spoke, his eye threw a fascinating brilliancy upon the rich treasures of thought and senti- 
ment, flung out from the depths and stores of his nature so lavishly around him.’ 


A GramMmarR oF THE GREEK LANGUAGE, principally from the German of KuHNER, with selections 
from MattuHia, Buttman, TurerscuH, and Kost. For the use of Schools and Colleges. By 
CuarLes ANTHON,LL.D. Inonevolume. pp.536. New-York: Harper aND BROTHERS. 


Tuts is a previous Grammar of the learned author, presented in a more enlarged and 
complete form. 'The writer here furnishes the student with a general view of the leading 
features of Greek philology, by placing in his hands a volume that may prove a useful auxili- 
ary to him throughout the whole of his academical and collegiate career. In order to effect 
this more thoroughly, he has had recourse to the writings of the latest and best of the 
German grammarians, and especially to those of Kuaner, which are now justly regarded 
as the ablest of their kind. Under the head of Paradigms, the work contains much more 
numerous and complete exemplifications of declension and conjugation than any that has 
preceded it in an English garb. Another new feature, is the frequent reference to the 
Sanscrit and other cognate languages, without which, at the present day, no Greek gram- 

-mar can be regarded as complete. In the Syntax, which in the present is presented in 
a much more enlarged form than in the previous Grammar, the author has taken care that 
the rules shall be ‘ full and accurate, and yet conveyed in language tinged as slightly as 
possible with that technical and peculiar diction, which, however well it may suit the 
schools of Germany, is at present still out of place with us.’ Like all the series of school- 
books issued by the Harpers, the present work is executed with great typographical 

propriety. 
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Tares OF Grauser Spa. By Miss C. M. Sepawrick, Messrs. J. K. Pavutprnc, W. C. Bryant, 
R. C. Sanps, and Witi1am Leccettr. Two volumes in one. pp. 537. New-York: Harper 
AND BROTHERS. 


A NEw edition (in the cheap form, compressed into one cover, and printed upon the thin- 
nest of paper,) of an old work, which was noticed at some length in these pages on its first 
appearance. ‘To our taste, the best things in the number are the papers by the lamented 
Rozsert C. Sanps, one of the finest wits this country has ever produced. The in- 
troductory letter from Mr. SHaron Cupp, giving an amusing account of the manner in 
which the Glauber Spa rose into existence, and the means by which he obtained the manu- 
scripts which compose the contents of the volumes, is in Sanps’s best vein. The story of 
‘ Mr. Green’ is capital. The ‘Mr. Greren-Bice’ of the tale is a portrait of Dr. James 
M’Henry, author of ‘ The Antediluvians,’ in composing which the writer was compelled 
to labor so hard to ‘ keep below Mitton.’ Hear him explain to his friend ‘ Mr. GREEN,’ 
(a gentleman who is ‘ indifferent’ to every thing,) what he understands by the ‘ Lake school 
of poetry.” Observe that it is from his own ‘Pleasures of Friendship’ that the pseudo 


poet quotes: 


‘Ir is a school, Sir, in which the presody of the language is sacrificed. Now, Sir, you can clearly 
understand what prosody is, if you will just listen to me and mark me, Hear a passage from the first 
of our poets, as last revised by him in his twentieth edition. Now mark the regularity of the rhythm, 
the tumti, tumti, the flowing and majestic and classical tumti, which pervades it : 


‘How sweet, oh, friendship! is thy magic charm! 
Our souls to elevate —our hearts to warm! 
Within thy realm no discord’s jarring sound 
Is heard, nor Cain and Abel there are found! 
Congenial friendship brings the potent spell, 
To bid the young affections softly swell, 

The sweets of fond society impart, 

Whose cordial balm exhilarates the heart, 
The friendly bosom that can share our grief 
Is the best sanctuary to yield relief; 

To quench the fiery aspect of despair, 

And ease the laboring mindof half its care.’ 


Mr. Bice iHustrated his recitation by making iambics on the fingers of his left hand (one of which had 
acrooked joint) with the forefinger of the right. 

‘I am indifferent about hearing any more of that, Sir, said Green. ‘If Icared about poetry, I be- 
lieve I could make such myself. But what is that line with a ‘sanctuary’ in it? 

‘Is the — best sanct —twer-ry —to yield relief,’ recited Mr. Bice. 

‘Oh! very well. That is in the new dictionary, I suppose. They made me call it sanctuary when I 
went to school; but 1 am indifferent as to pronunciation. If you call it sanktery your tum-ti will an- 
swer well enough. But I thought you had to double up your pinkie twice when you said it first. 
Won't you smoke a cigar? or are you indifferent about it? Inever swear; but for heaven’s sake, if 
it is not inconvenient to you to stop reading that, it will be very convenient to me.’ 


Mr. Green-bicer stops reading, as he is requested; but he continues his dissertation 
upon the elements of poetry. Were he ten times as tedious, he could find it in his heart to 
bestow it all upon his listener: 


‘Portry, Mr. Green, is a natural art. It is both inspired and mechanical. If I say that the grass is 
green (begging your pardon for playing on your name, whichI do not mean to do,) do I talk poetry? 
No. Why not? Because there is no curious jingle, or metrical arrangement. If I say, 


on 
‘ The grass is green, 
As may be seen,’ 


thatis poetry. Why? Becauseitrhymes. There are no epithets in it without meaning; and there 
is no sentiment init without pathos. It is easy, and not careless; polished, and not laborious. Its 
decorations are not tawdry, and it cannot be made more elegant without losing its simplicity. The 
versification is neither sluggish nor rugged. All who may have any relish for delightful melody will be 
charmed with it; because it is congenial to the soul of every true bard.’ 


It was just sueh critical acumen as this which Dr. M’Henry displayed in the reviews 
from his pen that used toawaken so broad and general a laugh at the old ‘ American Quar- 
terly.” 
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Tue BeecHen Tree. A Tale told in Rhyme. By F. W. Txon1as, author of ‘Clinton Bradshaw,’ 
etc. In one volume. pp.96. New-York: Harper aND BroTuHers. 


Tue fame of Cincinnati ‘ for pork and poetry,’ the author of this very neat and tasteful 
volume informs us, in one of his notes, ‘ is spreading fast.’ Mr. Tuomas is quite right; and 
being himself aforetime a Cincinnatian, although now a resident at the national capital, 
he may claim no little credit for enhancing and extending the literary reputation of the 
‘Queen City of the West.’ We have already,as our readers will remember, expressed 
our favorable opinions of the contents of the volume before us; having been kindly per- 
mitted by their author, many months since, to peruse them in manuscript, and to make an 
extract or two for our pages. We intended, notwithstanding, to have given a deliberate 
review of our friend’s book, accompanied by copious extracts, when it should have attained 
the dignity of types; but as it is a fale, and made up of various and connected incidents; 
and as we desire to keep the reader’s curiosity unsated, we shall not trench upon the story 
proper, but content ourselves with an episode or two, which will afford an example of the 


writer’s facility of versification and the pleasant naturalness and ease of his style : 


‘You take this, Sir, for a digression ; 
But were you ever westward driven, 
Where Pittsburgh, like a deep trangression, 


Looks black, and smells and smokes to heaven? 


Then have you crept from stage o’erset, 

And, thankful if your limbs were saved, 
In miry road, all dripping wet, 

The cold and cheerless midnight braved, 
And left some fellow-traveller lone, 

In broken stage, with broken bone. 


‘ At first Joe noticed not the scene, 


But thought of those from whom he’d tore him, 


Of what he was, and might have been, 
And of tramontane lands before him. 

But when on Laurel-hill the stage F 
Stopped for a while to rest the steeds, 
O, how his poet-fancy feeds 

On nature’s outstretched, gorgeous page : 
To the horizon blue, around 

O’er flood and forest, hill and river, 
He looked with kindling rapture bound, 

And felt that he could look forever: 
From Nature’s altars to the skies, 
How beautiful the mists uprise 

O’er the deep-wooded mountain’s side ; 
While in the valley’s verdant breast, 
As quietly the waters rest 

As an encircled bride: 
And far away in distant view, 
Rests the blue sky on mountain blue. 


‘There’s champaigne in this mountain air! 
Behold those humble dwellings there, 
Perched in the mountain solitude ; 


Is not the following ‘ flowing and free 2’ 
think so : 


‘ How oft Consumption, arm in arm, 
Hastens with beauty to the ball; 
Gives to her cheek a tint to charm, 
A higher, holier hue, to all 
The features of her youthful face, 
And to her form a drooping grace, 
Such as a rainless summer gives 
To flowers, that in the early spring 
First won the bird to fold its wing, 
And sing the merry life it lives. 


‘ How often, when the ball is over, 
And by her walks her wooing lover, 
Gay with the radiance of the dance, 


| 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Are not the similes natural and pleasing? We 


‘Is not the scene surpassing fair ? 


And when the wintry storms intrude, 
And those dark forests flout the sky, 
Their dwellers look, like Tell, on high — 
And smile, as the dark storm goes by, 
Proud of their home’s wild liberty. 


‘ And Liberty is proud of them; 

Her eyrie is with eagle hearts! 
(For long she cannot bless the plain,) 
And they for her will sternly stem 

The hosts that press from servile marts, 
Slaves to some stolen diadem ; 
And greet her with a loud acclaim, 
And plant her banner on the steep, 
And light her beacon fires, and keep 
Such watch as those free Spartans kept 
When Xerxes and his millions slept. 


‘ Joe thought of him, a madcap wight, 
Who, from a Bedlam broke away, 
(There’s method in this madman’s say,) 

And wandered to this glorious height, 
When o’er it broke a summer’s day ; 

And stretching forth to eastern land 

Prophetic voice and lifted hand, 

(For madmen once were held to be 

The instruments of prophecy) 

Spoke loud the words of high command ; 

As if, to marshalled men in order, 

He bade ‘blue bonnets cross the border,’ 

And called on nations, empires, states, 

To listen to his voice and fates ; 

To right about and follow far, 

Far Westward, Freedom’s guiding star!’ 


And with the life-long high romance, 
Indwelling in her happy eye; 
How oft consumption steals the sigh 
On which Love reasons whence or why 
With a self-pleasing phantasy ; 
Thinking that sigh is all his own, 
Yet wondering at its saddened tone: 
More anxious still to wear the rose 
Whose hectic color comes and goes, 
Because on lonely stem it blows: 
And so her sighs are al] for him, 
Love changes not with changing breath ; 
And such are like the martyr’s hymn, 
That proves the sufferer true in death.’ 
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The songs, interwoven in the narrative, will prove very agreeable reading, especially to 
lovers. The ‘ Stanzas to Helen,’ from which we take a few verses, afford a clever specimen ; 


‘ Yet ofttimes, when I sorrowing pine ‘I’m from thee many a weary mile, 

For those I've left behind me ; Where rolls ‘ Za Belle’ along; 

The friends who bound their hearts with mine, | 1 love its ripple’s song and smile, 

And ever thus shall bind me ; ’T is like thy smile and song. 

As oft as I recall the hours So truly it reflects the scene, 

When law was left for lady bowers, The sunny ray, the changing green, 
And reason left for rhyme; The clear o’erhanging heaven ; 

I think of those who round thee hung, So truly, when I’ve looked on thee, 

The love-note of thy syren tongue, Thou gay’st each love-look back to me, 
And of our trysting time. *Till I have thought love given. 


* And when I clasp a friend’s warm hand, O Lady! in this changing world, 
Who, like me, loves the West; Wild passions strange and strong, 
Leaving afar our father land, On bear us like a leaf, wind-whirled, 

Where thon art loveliest ; With varying fate along! 
’T is sweet with him to talk of thee, But yester-eve, this bounding river 
Thy smile, thy look, thy witchery, Wore holy calm, as if forever ; 
Thy beauty, and thy art; Now rolls it darkly free; 
And when I hear it all, unmoved, Thus I, who bid my heart be still, 
I wonder if I ever loved, Now feel it bursting, ’gainst my will, 
So very calm’s my heart. As wildly unto thee!’ 


These extracts will afford a foretaste of our author’s quality: au reste, the reader must 
seek out for himself the mysteries of each canto of the story; vaguely shadowed forth in 
such hints as ‘ Love in Country and Town,’ ‘ The Challenge,’ ‘ The Way of the World,’ 
‘ Emigration,’ etc. Meantime, they may ‘take our word for it’ that they will have a mat- 
ter-full little tome before them, if they will take our advice, and secure a perusal of ‘ The 
Beechen Tree.’ 


Tur LAND OF IsRAEL, ACCORDING TO THE COVENANT WITH ABRAHAM, Isaac, AND Jacos. By 
ALEXANDER Kern, D. D., author of ‘Keir on the Prophecies,’etc. In one volume: pp. 388. 
New-York: HARPER AND BROTHERS. 

Tus interesting treatise, as we gather from the author’s preface, was commenced with 
the intention on the part of the author of drawing out a few retrospective and prospective 
sketches of Judea and Judaism. On his return from Palestine, he was urged by Dr. ABER- 
CROMBIE to publish the subject of an evening’s conversation at that eminent person’s 
house. He naturally reverted to the covenant with ABRAHAM, as the ground-work of such 
an essay ; and this subject, in connection with kindred themes, called for a more full illus- 
tration than was at first anticipated. In the work before us, the perpetuity of that cove- 
nant concerning the land, and its connexion with that which was made with the Israelites 
when the Lorp brought them out of Egypt, and with the new and everlasting covenant 
which he will make with the house of IsraEL, and with the house of Jupan, and also 
with the covenant which the Lorp made with Davin concerning his throne, is brought 
clearly within the view of the reader. The borders of the land, not as it was anciently 
possessed, but as set of the Lorn, form the immediately succeeding theme, which is treated 
at great length. In the sequél of the volume, proof is adduced from its past history and 
actual condition, of the goodliness of the land ; of its natural fertility, not impaired but in- 
creased ; and also of the facility with which its fallen cities may be raised from their founda- 
tion, and forsaken cities, although not fallen, even cities still existing, although without 
inhabitants, and houses still standing, although without man, may be repaired or restored 
to dwell in. The volume is illustrated by numerous engravings, many of which possess 
great interest. We were especially impressed with the representations of the majestic 
ruins of Baalbec and Palmyra. The well-known ‘ Letters’ of our correspondent, the Rev. 
Mr. WaRE, purporting to come from the latter city, would seem not to have exaggerated the 
splendor, the more than princely grandeur, of the ‘ Pride of the Palmyrenes.’ 
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Tae Burns Festivan in ScoTLanp.— We have just finished the perusal, in the ‘ Il- 
lustrated London News,’ of the glowing description of the late festival at Ayr, Scotland, in 
honor of the memory of Burns. It wasa spirit-stirring event. The day opened brilliantly: 
the scene was a field near Ayr, on the banks of ‘ bonnie Doon,’ and inthe ry midst of 
the place where Tam o’ Shanter saw such sights. For the main body of diners a pavilion 
calculated to accommodate two thousand persons was erected, and ornamented with flags ; 
booths supplied the poorer visiters with refreshments. Early in the day, people flocked 
from all parts, in steamers, sailing-vessels, steam-carriages, on horseback and on foot. At 
eleven o’clock, they formed in long procession, at the Low Green, by the sea-side, and 
headed by bands playing the airs of Burns’ songs, marched to the field; where, led by 
professional singers, the whole company sang ‘ Ye banks and braes 0’ bonnie Doon,’ and 
‘ Auld lang syne.’ Bands and bagpipes were then dispersed over the field, and dances were 
formed : while the pavilion-folk sat down to their banquet. The chief guests were Burns’ 
relatives; his sons, Roperr, lately in the Stamp-office at Somerset-House, Colonel Burns, 
and Major Burns; and his sister, Mrs. Bea, with her son and two daughters. Mrs. 
‘Tuompson, the ‘ Jessie Lewars’ of his verse, was also there, with her husband. The Earl 
of Eeiinroun presided ; Professor W1Lson was croupier; Mr. Arson and some leading 
Scotchmen were among those who came to render homage due ; but of the eminent lite- 
rary men invited from a distance few attended. Letters however were received from 
many of them ; one especially from CARLYLE, in which he hints that if his countrymen 
had done better justice to Burns while he was living, it would not have been amiss. We 
could not ourselves help reverting to the time when Burns, rejected and dismayed at. his 
debts and misfortunes ; with none to encourage or to assist him, and in constant fear of the 
jail, was on the eve of going to the West-Indies to oversee a plantation. Joyless by night 
and wretched by day; skulking from house to house to avoid the sheriff’s deputies, he 
looked even upon such an office, in a torrid climate, as a haven of rest. It is true that 
after his first volume of poems appeared, Edinburgh welcomed the poet to her choicest cir- 
cles. The nobility of the northern metropolis, emulous to honor themselves, feasted and 
féted the now popular poet; but this barren homage became his ultimate ruin. The con- 
stant excitement begot in him that love of dissipation, which hastened his progress to an 


early grave. We subjoin an extract from the opening remarks of Lord Eeiinroun, the 
chairman of the occasion : 


‘Tuts is not a meeting for the purpose of recreation and amusement; it is not a banquet at which 
a certain number of toasts printed on paper are to be proposed and responded to, whieh to-day marks 
our preparations; it is the enthusiastic desire of a whole — to\pay honour te their countryman; 
it is the spontaneous offering of a nation’s feelings toward the illusttious dead, and added to this the 
desire to extend a hand of welcome and friendship to those whom he ‘has left behind. Here, on the 
very spot where he first drew breath, on the very ground which his gegius has hallowed, beside the 
Old Kirk of Alloway, which his verse has immortalized, beneath the monument which an admiring 
and repentant people have raised to him, we meet, after the lapse of years, to pay our homage to the 
man of genius. The master-mind who has sung the ‘Isle of Palms;’ who has revelled in the im- 
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mortal ‘Noctes ;’ who has already done that justice to the memory of the bard, which a brother poet 
can alone do; CHRISTOPHER himself is here, anxious to pay his tribute of admiration to a kindred 
spirit. The historian who has depicted the most eventful period of the French empire, the glorious 
triumphs of Wellington, is here; Clio, as it were, offering up a garland to Erato. The distinguished 
head of the Scottish Bard is here ; in short, every town and every district; every class, and every 
sex, and every age, has come forward to pay homage to their poet. The honest lads whom he so 
praised, and whose greatest boast is to belong to the Land of Burns, are here. The bonny lasses 
whom he so praised, those whom he loved and sung, are here; they have followed hither to justify, 
by their loveliness, the Poet’s worth, while the descendant of those who dwelt in the ‘Castle of Mont- 
gomerie,’ feels himself only too highly honored in being permitted to propose the memory of him 
who then wandered there unknown on the banks of Fail. How little could the pious old man who 
dwelt in yonder cottage, with his ‘ lyart haffets’ o’erspreading his venerable brow, when he read the 
‘big ha’ bible’ could have guessed that the infant prattling on his knee was to be the pride of his 
nation, the chief among the poetic band; was to be one of the brightest planets that glows around the 
mighty sun of the Bard of Avon; in knowledge and originality ; second to none in the fervent ex- 
pression of deep feeling, in the genuine perception of the beauties of nature; and equal to any who 
revels in the fairy landof poesy. Well may we rejoice that Burns is our own! —that no other spot 
can claim to be the birth-place of our Homer except the spot on which we stand. Oh! that he could 
have foreseen the futurity of fame created for him this day, when the poet and the historian, the 
peer and the peasant, vie with each other in paying the tribute of their admiration to the humble but 
mighty genius of him whom we hail as the first of Scottish Poets. Such a foresight might have alle- 
viated the dreary hours of his sojourn at Mossgiel; might have lightened the dark days of his pil- 
grimage on earth. Well does he deserve our homage who has portrayed the ‘ Cottar’s Saturday 
Night ;’ not in strains of inconsiderate mirth, but in solemnity and truth ; who breathed the patriotic 
words that tell of the glories of our WALLACE, immortalizing alike the poet and the hero; he who 
could draw inspiration from the humble daisy, breathed forth the heroic words of ‘The Song of 
Death ;’ strains, the incarnation of poetry and love, and yet of the bitterest shafts of satire and ridi- 
cule! —obeying but the hand of nature, despising all the rules of art, yet trampling over the very 
rules he set at nought. At his name every Scottish heart beats high. He has become a household 
word alike in the palace and the cottage. Of whom should we be proud —to whom should we pay 
homage, if not to our own immortal Burns. But I feel 1 am detaining you too long in the presence 
of a WiLson aud an Attson. In such a presence as these, I feel that I am not a fit person to dilate 
upon the genius of Burns. Iam but an admirer like yourselves. There are others present, who are 
brother poets, kindred geniuses ; men who, like Burns, have created a glorious immortality to them- 
selves; to them will I commit the agreeable task of more fully displaying before you, decked out 
with their eloquence, the excellence of the poet and the genius of the man, and to extend and wel- 
come his sons to the land of their father; and I will now ask you, in their presence, on the ground 
his genius has rendered sacred, on the ‘banks and braes o’ bonny Doon,’ to join with me in drinking 
one overflowing bumper, and in joining to it every expression of enthusiasm which you can, to 
‘Tue Memory or BuRNS.’ 


This was followed by ‘Ye Banks and Braes o’ Bonny Doon,’ sung with enthusiastic 
applause by TempLeton, and by a brief speech from Rosert Burns, Jr., the eldest son 
of the poet, in which he gracefully returned his ‘ grateful and heart-felt thanks’ for the 
honor that had that day been paid to his father’s memory. He pleasantly contrasted the 
modest obscurity of the children with the lustre of the father’s fame ; observing that ‘ genius, 
especially poetical genius, was not hereditary ; and that in this case the mantle of Ex1jan 
had not descended upon Extsna.’ CuristopHer Nortu, who was most enthusiastically 
received, remarked as follows : 


‘WenrE this festival to commemorate the genius of Burns, and it were asked what need of such 
commemoratives since his fame is co-extensive with the heroes of our land, and inherent in every 
soul? I must answer that, though admiration of the poet be indeed wide as the world, yet we, as 
compatriots to whom it is more especially dear, rejoice to see that universal sentiment concentrated 
in the voice of a great assemblage of his own people; that we rejoice to meet in thousands to honor 
him who has delighted each single one of us ali athisownhearth. But this commemoration expresses 
too, if not a profounder, yet a more tender sentiment: for it is to welcome his sons to the land which 
their father illustrated; it is toindulge our national pride in a great name, while, at the same time, 
we gratify in full hearts the most pious of affections. It was customary, you know, in former times, 
to crown great poets. Nosuch ovation honored our bard; yet he, too, tasted of human applause; he 
enjoyed its delights, and he saw the trials that attend it. Which think you would he himself have 
preferred? Sucha celebration as tMis in his life time, or fifty years after hisdeath? I cannot doubt 
that he would have preferred the posthumous, because the finer incense. The honor and its objects 
are thus seen in their just proportions; for death gives an elevation which the candid soul of the poet 
would himself have considered, and that honor he would have reserved rather for his manes than en- 
countered it with his living infirmities ; and yet, could he have foreseen the day when they for whom 
his soul was often sorely troubled, should, after many years of separation, return to the hut where 
himself was born, and near it, within the shadow of his own monument, be welcomed for his sake by 
the lords and ladies of the land: and dearer still, far dearer to his manly breast, by the children and 
the children’s children of people of his own degree, whose hearts he sought to thrill by the voice of 
his own inspirations, then surely would such a vision have been sweeter to his soul even than that im- 
mortal one in which the genius of the land bound holly round his forehead —the lilac-leaved crown 
that shall flourish forever. Of his three sons now sitting here, one only, I believe, can remember his 
father’s face ; can remember those large, lustrous eyes of his, so full of meaning; so full of melting 
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melancholy, or kindling in mirth, but never turned on his children, nor the mother of his children, 
but with one expression of tenderness, or most intense affection.’ 


Mr. WILson’s remarks are cut short at this point by the London reporter; and like him 
we leave the matter, as it stands, with the reader. 


Diary or a VoyacEurR. — WE gave in our last number some interesting extracts from 
a pleasant gossipping article upon the late lamented Tuomas CampBELL, from the pen of 
Mr. Joun Ross Drx, a young English gentleman, recently arrived in this country. We 
have since had the pleasure to ‘forgather’ with the writer, and have been obligingly 
favored with his ‘ Diary of a Voyage Across the Atlantic,’ from which we extract a few 
entertaining passages. 


Ep. KEwicKERBOOCKER. 
‘ Turspay, JunE 18. — Very fine weather ; too fine, indeed, as we want more wind. I 
find rough weather is much pleasanter than that which landsmen term‘ fine.” The only 
living things beside ourselves about us, are some petrels and a shoal of bottle-noses, tum- 
bling about in the water, much to the amusement of the passengers. Yesterday a little land- 
bird alighted on our deck: the poor thing seemed much fatigued, as well it might be, con- 
sidering that it must have flown seven hundred miles at the least. An attempt tosecure it 
made it once more speed its weary wing, and we saw it no more. The note of the petrel 
is very mournful ; and by some it is supposed always to be the precursor of a storm. I 
have taken advantage of this opinion in the following sea-song : 


THE PETREL. 


THERE was nota star in the heavens that night 
To shine on the waves, as with crests of white 
They rose and fell by the vessel’s side, 

As onward she swept in her path of pride; 

The breeze was whistling through every shroud, 
Each spar like a rush by its might was bowed, 
And the petrel on restless wing went by, 

And shrieked o’er the surges its mournful cry. 


iI, 


Red lightning gleamed! the thunder crashed! 
And seas o’er the bark in their fury dashed; 
From the yards the sails like streamers flew, 
And faint were the hearts of the noble crew, 
For amid the lull of the gule was heard 

The wailing notes of an ocean-bird, 

And each hardy mariner heaved a sigh, 

For they knew ’t was the stormy petrel’s cry. 


rit, 


Night passed away; and when morning shone 
The bird was there, but the bark was gone! 
And billows, tinged with the morning’s gold, 
O’er the foundered vessel in splendor rolled: 
Far down in old ocean’s depths of blue, 

In their coffin-ship, lay the silent crew; 

And unmarked, unwept by one kindred eye, 
Their dirge was the stormy petrel’s cry! 


‘Ir is really amusing to see some of the emigrants pull their idle hands out of their empty 
pockets for the purpose of helping the sailors! How they handle the ropes! I saw a tai- 
lor to-day fingering a halyard as if it had been a bit of thread; and then the fun was 
heightened by the sly look of the;second-mate, whom I have named after the redoubtable 
Long Tom Coffin, because in height and length of limb he bears a most astonishing re- 
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semblance to that worthy. Like most tall men, our Long Tom is good humored, and it is 
quite a mercy that he is so; for having a giant’s strength, if he were to use it as a giant, 
the little folks would stand a poor chance. The giraffe, the tallest of the animal tribe, is the 
most harmless; the Newfoundland dog never hurts a child; it is only the whipper-snapper 
curs of creation that fly at one’s heels and bark out their spite. - - - Srrmine two nights 
since in the cabin, I heard a sweet voice singing the ‘ Angel’s Whisper.’ I went on deck, 
and there, surrounded by a crowd, silent and almost breathless, was a liltle boy warbling 
away to every heart’s content. The lad belongs to the ship, (it is his first voyage.) and a 
modest unassuming little fellow he is, thirteen years of age. Ihave heard a good deal of 
song-singing, and know somewhat of song-making, but I declare that | never experienced 
more delight from vocal music than I did under the Iong-boat of the California that night. 
What heightened my pleasure was the readiness with which the boy complied with my 
request for another, and another, and another song. There was none of your fussy, board- 
ing-school, cold-catching, ‘ I-really-cant, I would-if-I-could sing-song’ about him. He did 
his best to please ; but that desire I fear will be quenched as he grows older, for this world 
of ours dims the ‘ fine gold’ too soon.’ 


The limnings from life among the passengers are very felicitous. An example will be 
found annexed : 


‘Mr. Smiru is a young man, who has deceived himself by thinking that he is a smart fel- 
low, and likely to do, in the ‘ States ;’ an opinion which is not held by any one who has 
had the honor of his acquaintance. Not long after he got on board the ship, he made a 
great blunder in imagining that he had lost a pocket-book, containing a vast amount of 
gold. All the passengers were searched ; our SMITH searched his boxes, and vowed he was 
robbed by some one. Mrs. Smiru cried; and, after a day or two’s sorrow she found that 
her pocket-book had been poked by herself into a dirty pair of her husband’s drawers. 
All the gold was safe. To the discredit of Mrs. Smirn, be it said, she laughed when she 
found her money, but neglected to put a plaster on the wound which she had inflicted on 
many an honest-hearted man who had needlessly submitted to the degradation of a per- 
sonal search. I may here add that the only honorable thing done by the agents in Liver- 
pool was their submission of themselves to the ‘right of search.’ Mr. Smita lost caste by 
this. He and his wife occupy a little space below our poop-cabin. It is boarded off, and 
its door looks like a post-office, for it is railed. Here the comparison ends, for there are two 
beds and no letters atallinside. Mr. Smirn is an unlucky man: when he boils his kettle he 
scalds his fingers ; if he fries his bacon he loses it as he carries it to his birth; he spills the 
water from his can as he travels from the water-cask, and gets a lecture from his wife on 
his return. Am 1 wrong in saying that Mr. Smrru, like one of the brothers in the Eastern 
story, is the ‘Unlucky?’ Mrs. Smiru is surely neither ‘fat, fair, nor forty,’ but she is 
young and foolish. She has some idea that she is a cabin-passenger, and looks down with 
contempt on the ‘low Airissh,’ as she calls her fellow-passengers ; the ‘low Irish’ laughing 
all the time at the fastidious Mr. Smiru. She has a great horror of ‘ vulgar people,’ and 
talks very largely of her ‘ Pa,’ who could and would have furnished a cabin for their own 
use, if they had chosen to accept of such a favor; but the Smrrus disdained it. No, they 
would not be under obligation even to a ‘ pa;’ and so Mrs. Smitu and her husband went 
along with the ‘ vulgar Irish’ ip the California. Mrs. Smiru is certainly Mr. Smrru’s mas- 
ter; and poor sumph! he admits it, for he calls her ‘ my dear’ twenty times a-day. When- 
ever I hear a man soft-sawdering his wife before strangers, I take it for granted that the pet- 
ticoat has the best of it. To be sure, Mr. Smiru may be easily persuaded to wear the pet- 
ticoat; and it is a fact that Mrs. Smirn knows the fit of her husband’s ‘ peculiars’ to a 
wrinkle. So ends my Smitheries.’ 

An amusing scene, arising out of certain désegremens in the steerage, is thus described : 
‘Monpay, June 24.— The longest day! and a glorious morning it is. Every thing is 
bright and beautiful. Before breakfast an American frigate passed us. Several whales 
swam about our vessel, and porpoises in great numbers afforded us amusement. One of 
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them was harpooned through and through, but by a desperate effort the unwieldy-looking 
rascal got off As a specimen of the epistolary style of our steerage passengers who can 
write, I subjoin a copy of a note sent this morning to the captain: it is addressed ‘To Cap- 
tain AULD, Esq., sealing on the Merican Ocean :’ 


‘Hon. Str: Dennis Brice, passenger on Board the Callifornia: the petition of Dennis Brice most 
humbly begs Leave to State to your Hon’r. that Andy Carleton at the Hour of four o’clock Comes up 
to the fire grate where my poor innisont wife was Baking a little Bread for her child stook his Tea 
Kittle Down on her bread she took it and lay it in the over grate and he took it Back and Cot her by 
the shall she wore and took her Bread and flung about the Deck Hon’r Sir witness to bere Evidence on 
the Case: Maurice Molone Terrence Berrance Paddy Branniging an the four o’ clock watch-men. 
Honr Captain you Can Inquire of any Respictful man on Board that I was not a man for Breeding an 
Disturbance But a man to attend all Calls Late or Early since 1 Came on Board and I hope your 
Hon’r will not allow any Cub to molest are assault my married wife and I shall for Ever pray.’ 


‘We have issued a summons to ‘ Andy,’ whose trial will take place this after- 
noon. - - - Half past four,P. M. We have had the trial, and a serio-comic affair it was! 
The accuser was the writer of the letter, a copy of which I have given verbatim et literatim; 
the defendant was as big a scoundrel as ever emigrated to seek in a new land a new cha- 
racter. It was an amusing affair altogether. The judge selected was an old man; (the 
best man at our Sunday services ;) he sat on a cross-carpet-stool, with a very grave face, 
and an unwilling inflexibility of countenance. The jury was selected by the crier of the 
court, Mr. Wincn; and the counsel were, for the prisoner, ANDY CARLTON, the scribbler of 
this record ; and for the plaintiff, Mr. Spencer, a fellow-passenger. The trial commenced, 
and Constable Winch, having with the handle of a mop-stick endeavored to beat into the 
heads of the jury that they were to give a proper verdict, called on the counsel for the plain- 
tiff to open his case. The counsel for the prosecution did open the case, but unfortunately 
he left so large an opening in his brief that the other counsel saw through it. The first wit- 
ness was called: she was the wife of Mr. Dennis Brice. She seemed frightened to death, 
and told her own story in so sinuous a way, that after a smart but civil cross-examination, 
her husband pulled her from the capstan, (which served the purpose of a witness-box,) and 
said the whole affair was ‘a d—d humbug!’ 

‘Here the counsel for the defendant rose, amid a storm of ‘ Arrah’s!’ ‘ Be Jasus’s!’ ‘Is 
that fair now?’ ‘Och, murther!’ ‘ She sha’ n’t swear,anny way!’ ‘ Hurr-0-0-00-ooh!” 
And so, seeing the court was breaking up, the counsel for the prisoner addressing the jury, 
said: ‘Gentlemen! you have witnessed these unlawful proceedings: J am for a repeal of 
all nuisances. I give into your hands the great privilege of affording ‘ justice to Ireland ;’ 
but when a witness is under examination, what, gentlemen! what would you say if the 
counsel was interrupted? Would you not think that something was wrong ?’ 

‘* Yes! yes!’ shouted the foreman of the jury ; ‘ we acquit the prisoner!” 

‘The counsel looked at the judge, who winked at him, and the counsel winked at the 
judge in return. The prisoner walked away, looking like a rogue who had had his neck 
in a noose, and by means of a scamp of a lawyer, slipped out of it.’ 

We find toward the close of the ‘ Diary’ the following example of the ‘Practical use of 
Mesmerism.’ It was derived from one of the passengers, and is averred to be ‘a fact.’ We, 
being admitted sceptics, are not bound to say that we believe it, however; but the reader 
can do as he pleases ‘in the premises,’ which are rather extensive : 

‘A few days ago, one of the trains of the London and Birmingham Rail-way, being half 
-an hour behind time, created considerable anxiety. Dr. ELLiorson, who happened to be 
at the terminus, placed one of the porters in a state of mesmeric clairvoyance, and ordered 
him to proceed along the line and ascertain the cause of the delay. The man was asked 
if he had met the train; he said yes. He was then told to ascertain the cause of its deten- 
tion, the name of the engine, and the number of carriages. He answered at once that 
he had done so; that the hook attaching the engine to the carriages had given way; that 
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it was found necessary to change the engine; that the ‘ Vulcan’ had started again with 
nine carriages, and would be in, all safe, in half an hour. The engineers at the station 
said this could not be true, as the ‘ Vulcan’ had not power to convey more than six car- 
riages. ‘The Doctor ordered the man to go back again, which he did, but c firmed his 
former testimony. Within the time stated, the ‘ Vulcan’ came in. bringing with it the 
nine carriages, as stated by the mesmerised messenger. In consequence of this proof of the 
power of Mesmerism, under proper direction, the different rail-roads are in communica- 
tion with the Doctor and with each other, on the terms of a permanent engagement.’ 


GossiP WITH READERS AND CoRRESPONDENTS. — We had anticipated from our Pitts- 
field correspondent a ‘ prepared report’ of the BerKsuirEe Festiva, and had issued our 
special ukase to have it ‘ handed up ;’ but the following passage from a recent private letter 
of our friend, in explaining itself, will exculpate the writer from any well-grounded 
charge of short-coming : ‘ Notwithstanding your ‘ vermillion edict,’ I cannot write you an 
account of the Berkshire Jubilee. What could be written of it, has already been written 
and well written. I could scarcely doas much; certainly not more. But it does not seem 
to me, and has not, since that first morning of the festival, when every father’s door was 
wide open, and sons and daughters, long absent, came crowding into the old homesteads ; 
it does not and has not seemed to me that the Berkshire Jubilee is a thing to be described. 
You may tell of the gatherings that were held, of the speeches that were made, of the 
songs which were sung, and may tell it well, and yet they were not the jubilee. Tuat 
was far down, deep in the innermost sanctuary of the hearts of children and parents, and 
cannot be revealed to the eyes of strangers. In the family with which I am connected, 
the ten living children, all in middle life, scattered over the wide world, came together for 
the first time in seventeen years, and sat around the table and knelt around the altar of the 
parents who had reared them, still living on in a green old age. On the Sabbath evening 
following the jubilee, the last evening they were to be together, they all met, as had been 
their custom in childhood, in the west parlor of the old mansion, to attend family prayers. 
As they gathered at the call from hall and chamber to the wonted place, the full, rich sun- 
light of a summer afternoon streamed through the thick blossoming foliage around the 
windows ; and the Sabbath quiet, the quiet of a New-England Sabbath, seemed to have 
brooded over every heart. The mother read aloud from the Bible; middle-aged men, 
grown stern amid the cares and business of life, and mothers wrapped up in love for their 
own loved ones in other homes far away, became children again in the hearing of that 
voice which they first heard and loved in infancy. All then united in singing a hymn 
written by one of the daughters for the occasion. And then, each kneeling before the 
same altar where had been recorded the earliest vows of childhood, the family prayer 
again ascended, as incense of sacrifice to our common Father in Heaven. It had been 
thought proper to commemorate an event which could hardly be expected to occur again 
in the same family, and a beautiful Oxford Bible had been selected as the most fitting me- 
morial of such a meeting. At the close of the prayer, the eldest of the group, himself a 
man passing the meridian of life, placed upon the knees of the father and mother this tes- 
timonial to parental fidelity, remarking only, that the same truths which had been com- 
mended to them in their childhood were now returned to them as the staff of their weary 
years. I need not say to you, that the whole scene was touching and beautiful, and that 
no words of mine can do it justice. Its interest was heightened by scenes of sorrow 
which had occurred but recently, and which were in the hearts of all who were present. 
One of these was in the recent decease of Witi1am L. Stone, who was to have passed 
the days of the jubilee at our old homestead. What was his worth, his public spirit, his 
noble beneficence, his conscientious uprightness, the world knows: but what was his 
worth, his beneficence, and his uprightness to us, we only can feel and know.’ - - - PEr- 
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HAPS there is no one thing in this country in which there has been exhibited such 
astonishing improvement within the last five years as in the Science of Agriculture. Ameri- 
can farmers are every where emulating each other in the acquisition of practical agricul- 
tural science. The same is the case in England; which has given rise, we may infer, to 


the annexed paragraph from ‘ Punca :’ 


‘ WE are happy to find that there is to be a College of Agriculture, and that the worldly clodhopper 
will henceforth have his Alma Mater, like the Cantab, and the honest highlow of industry will tread 
the sacred groves of Academus as well as the aristocratic Oxonian. 

‘We see no difficulty in organizing a College of Agriculture, and we can suggest a few of the 
probable professorships. Of course there will be a chair of new-laid eggs, which the professor of 
poultry would be well qualified to occupy. Degrees will be conferred in guano; and a series of 
lectures on the philosophy of making hay when the sun shines, would, no doubt, be exceedingly 
popular. We should propose that, previous to matriculation, every student should be required to 
undergo an examination on moral philosophy in connection with chaff, and the etiicacy of thrashing 
by hand when the ears are unusually lengthy. Corresponding with the university Masters of Arts, 
there could be Bachelors of Barley; and the undergraduates might be brought direct to the Agricul- 
tural College from Plough, as they are now brought to the universities immediately from Harrow. 

‘The examination papers would at first be difficult to frame, but the following may be some guide 
for preparing them: 

‘Find the square root of a stick of horse-radish. 


‘Describe the milky way, distinguishing the whey from the milk, and chalking out the way by which 
the milk gets there. 


‘We merely throw out these as hints, but the professors themselves will be better able to frame the 
necessary questions for the use of students. Clover will offer a very wide field; and hay, though 
rather dry, will be the sort of food that the students may take advantage of.’ 


WE have received from the mover of the resolution at a late meeting of the New-York 
Historical Society that the usual vote of thanks should be withheld in the case of a lec- 
ture by Dr. Beak ey, an explanation of that affair, which divests it of certain of its 
repulsive features. We concede, as any one acquainted with the mover of the obnoxious 
resolution will readily do, that there was ‘ nothing in his motives unbecoming a gentleman ;’ 
but we still hold, with every person whom we have heard express an opinion in the matter, 
that the proceeding referred to was at least unnecessary and in bad taste. - - - ‘ Sketches 
and Pictures of Life, by Joun RamsBxe, Esq., is the title of a clever series of papers re- 
cently commenced in the ‘ Saturday Emporium’ weekly journal of this city, a ‘ family 
newspaper,’ to which we have already alluded in terms of prospective praise, which 
time has proved to have been well deserved. This little episode, which occurs in 
the opening chapter of the series in question, is exceedingly felicitous: ‘I am still a hale, 
hearty, and withal merry old fellow. My heart might run races yet with many a tyro of 
twenty, and win them too. The breath of care has passed lightly over it, and the frost of 
time has scarcely turned a leaf yellow. I can still see the comedy as well as the tragedy 
of life, and relish it better. My eyes still flash with their early fires, and my heart, sensi- 
ble as in youth to the charms of woman, bends low to her beautiful shrine, worshipping 
there with a devotion that would have honored Amadis de Gaul, and been worthy the 
Cid Hamet Benengeli. Were Ito break my looking-glass I should still be young: no doubt 
of it, whatever. What is it that makes a man old? Is it the silver tinge upon his 
locks? Is it the mere lapse of years? Is it not rather that ‘ heavy chill’ which seals up 
the fountains of the heart, and quenches the fire of the spirit? If this indeed be so, then 
are there many older men than Joun Ramsie who have not seen half his years. When 
the blood steals from the heart as if it were attending the funeral of hope ; when the soul 
moves no longer like the dashing torrent of spring, but like the stream in winter, with low 
murmurs beneath impenetrable ice; when we lose the power either to rejoice or weep, 
then indeed are we old, though the lines of youth mock us by their presence, and its locks 
of jet hang upon our brows. Gop help those who are thus old before their time, and have 
become their ‘ own soul’s sepulchre!’ - - - A portion of our readers will remember the 
unique sketch of ‘ The Married Man’s Eye,’ written many months since for the Knicker- 
BOCKER, by an accomplished American authoress. We have good grounds, from strong in- 
ternal evidence, for believing that ‘ The Pantomime of Private Life,’ which appeared 
lately in an English magazine, was suggested by the article of our correspondent. The 
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reader who may remember the sketch in question will share our belief, when he has 
perused the subjoined passage from the trans-Atlantic essay : 


‘IMAGINE yourself at a large dinner-party, which is given on a scale of apparent magnificence, 
but of real meanness. There is only one servant to eighteen guests; but what of that? the deficiency 
of attendance is supplied by the pantomimic gestures of the mistress; which, though perfectly well 
understood by the servant, are scarcely to be detected by the most acute guest; to such a pitch of 
dexterity has Mrs. Byers brought the science of dumb motion! Is Mr. Johnson's plate empty ?—a 
look carefully darted into the centre of it tells the waiteress that she must remove it instantly. Does 
Mrs. Pursey pause for the fish-sauce ?— an angry look at the casters, with a side-glance at the ill-served 
guest, brings, as if by magic, the soy toherside. But itis the juvenile branches of Mrs. Byer’s family 
who best understand her gestures. Is Miss Amelia Byers reclining with more ease than grace in her 
chair ?—a well-directed frown from the mamma, and a sudden erection of her own figure, cause the 
young lady to correct the fault with ready promptitude. Mr. Byers is equally under his wife's silent 
dominion. An old maiden aunt, the subject perhaps of some family expectations, seated in a corner 
of the table, is quite unnoticed by the other guests: Mrs. Byers looks her husband full in the face, 
glances at the neglected guest, and then at a decanter. Mr. Byers understands at once, and im- 
mediately addresses the hitherto forgotten lady, desiring ‘the pleasure of a glass of wine ;’ which is 
accordingly drunk, to the satisfaction of all parties concerned, both in the suggestion and imbibition 
thereof. - + + ‘ Looking abroad in general society, we find a great variety of pantomimists. The most 
conspicuous are those who, with few real pretensions, obtain and preserve the character of connois- 
seurs, not by their conversation, but by their motions. Sit one of these down to a dessert, and you will 
observe the decisive criticism he will silently pass upon the wine. Having filled his glass, he holds it to 
the light, shuts his left eye, and, having satisfied his mind on one point, he holds the glass close under 
his nose, deliberately passing it to and fro. He then drinks in a manner peculiar to professed wine- 
tasters, and pronounces judgment by an approving nod, or by the condemnatory wry face of a 
man taking physic. Follow him to a picture-gallery, and you will observe him go through a great 
variety of gestures to be thought a dilettente and aman of taste. He first looks at the frame of the 
picture, to judge if the dimensions mentioned in the catalogue be correctly set down. He next scans the 
painting for a minute, and then, putting his hand over his eyes to form a shade, walks slowly backward, 
till he gets into what you are to suppose to be the right focus. Placing one hand behind him, and 
resting the other on his chin, he remains for a moment in an attitude of profound thought. Presently 
an idea seems to strike him, and he doubles his fist and adjusts it before one eye asif it were a teles- 
cope. The by-standers regard him with a kind of awe, ‘for surely,’ they think, ‘he must be a great 
critic.’ To inspire this feeling, and for nothing else, has the supposed connoisseur gone through his 
pantomime; for when he sees the people reverently looking at him, his object is effected, and he walks 
out of the gallery, followed by the dread of assembled artists, and the admiration of amateurs. His 
musical criticisms, are delivered in similar silence, but are not the less oracular.’ 


WE have been asked a good many times what the Welch ‘ Rebeccaites’ derive their name 
from, and ‘ what it is all about.’ It would seem that they derive it from the highest au- 
thority, Divine Writ. How far their actions accord with other portions of Scripture, is 
another question. In the sixtieth verse of the twenty-fourth chapter of Genesis, we find, 
in the blessing of Rebecca, that in addition to a numerous family, her seed were to ‘ possess 
the gate of those which hate them.’ The Cymro applies the passage ‘ those that hate them,’ 
and not without reason, to the Saxons, who have distressed Wales with their laws in many 
instances ; and he seeks a cover for his attack upon the toll-gates from his Bible. - - - IN 
looking over the last number of the ‘ Missionary Herald,’ we were glad to perceive that 
in the region of Madura, successful exertions are making to spread the gospel ; where, if 
we are to judge from the ‘hard names’ given to places and persons, it must be greatly 
needed. Nullapanaikewputty, Mootoomenammaarl, Pemjamputty, Savvareemootoo, 
Irroolappen, Sevvavaakeyar, Bodkinaikenoor, and Keeluntoovalepillay, are the most eu- 
phonious names in that quarter. - - - THERE was a fine print lately in CoLMan’s win- 
dow in Broadway, transferred to paper from the eminent pencil of Horace VERNET, 
representing an Arab kneeling upon his mat beside his hampered dromedary, in the midst 
of the great desert, over whose Wastes an early twilight was extending its gathering 
gloom. It was a very spirited scene, admirably depicted, and in all its accessories 
strikingly natural. The skeletons of the dromedaries, dotting the long interval of the way 
the travellers had passed, reminded us of a passage in Dumas’s ‘Journal of a Visit to 
Sinai:’ 

‘Tue dromedary is not so troublesome and importunate an animal as a horse. He continues his 
course without stopping, without eating, without drinking; nothing about him betrays sickness, 
hunger or exhaustion. The Arab, who can hear from so great a distance, the roar of a lion, the neigh 
of a horse, or the noise of men, hears nothing from his haghin, but its quickened or lengthened respira- 


tion; it never utters a complaint or a groan. But when nature is vanquished by suffering; when 
privations have exhausted its strength; when life is ebbing, the dromedary kneels down, stretches 
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out its neck, and closes its eyes. Its master then knows that all is over. He dismounts, and without 
an attempt to make it rise—for he knows the honesty of its nature, and never suspects it of decep- 
tion or laziness — he removes the saddle, places it on the back of another dromedary, and departs, 
abandoning the one that is no longer able to accompany him. When night approaches, the jackals 
and hyenas, attracted by the scent, come up and attack the poor animal, till nothing is left but the 
skeleton. We are now on the highway from Cairo and Mecca: twice a year the caravans go and re- 
turn by this route; and these bones, so numerous and so constantly replenished, that the tempests of the 
desert can never entirely disperse them; these bones which, without a guide, would lead you to the 
oases, the wells and fountains, where the Arab finds shade and water, and would end by conducting 
you to the tomb of the prophet; these bones are those of dromedaries which perish in the desert.’ 


‘Wui te I was writing that last sentence, a flea, not like that which appeared upon St. 
Domtnic’s book in the disguise of the devil, but a flea of real flea-flesh and blood, partly flea- 
blood and partly mine, which the said flea had flea-feloniously appropriated to himself by his 
own process of flea-botomy, appeared upon the manuscript before me.’ Our own case exactly ; 
and thereupon we bethought us of a certain ‘ Ode,’ sent us last month by the accomplished 
author of ‘ Hints on Etiquette.’ It is preceded by an explanatory ‘ puff’ from the ‘ South- 
western Tomahawk, or Texan Hatchet of Freedom :’ ‘ The following poetical effusion has 
been attributed to Hannan More; a fact which we for our parts don’t doubt ; for if not 
hers, whose can it be ?— the style, the allusions so felicitous, the poetical retribution hinted 
at — above all, the subject? Beside, there’s her name to it! Weat least have faith, which, 
as every body knows, can do wonders :’ 


ODE TO A FLEA. 


‘ Fleas are not lobsters, d—n their souls !’— Sin Josrrx Bawnxs. 


Haut to thee, merry flea! 


Yet have a care, 
Thou art crustaceous, 


My lad of wax, 


And predacious ; Where thou dost choose 
But oh! good gracious! Thy bivouacs; 

How audacious! | Lest thou come in 
Poking thy crooks For sundry cracks, 
Into nooks Changing thy quarters, 
Where such bold things For troubled waters! 
Should never go ; Steeping thy whimsies 
Polished, ’t is true, And thy limbs-ies 
Case-harden'd too, Where certain rivers flow, 
A jolly rover Which —I do n’t know; 
The bed-room over; But either the ‘ Jordan’ 
Give us thy flipper, Or— the ‘Po.’ 


Thou pirate skipper! Hannaz More: 178. 


ee 


‘ England and America’ is not an article suited to our pages. It is certainly forcibly writ- 
ten, but it exhibits a sad lack of good taste, to say nothing of good feeling. Let the stroll- 
ing travellers from abroad, who occasionally visit us from unworthy motives, say what 
they please of our country and our people. We are all the while living down their calum- 
nies or misrepresentations, and they themselves will perhaps live long enough to regret 
them. As for their ‘ridiculous vauntings of national superiority,’ again we say, let them 
vaunt ; it is a liberty which we enjoy, and truth to say, do not stint ourselves in exerci- 
sing. ‘ Whatever strengthens local attachments,’ writes one who was a friend of man- 
kind, ‘ is favorable both to individual and national character. Our home, our birth-place, 
our native land — think for a while what the virtues are which arise out of the feelings con- 
nected with these words ; and if thou hast any intellectual eyes, thou wilt then perceive 
the connection between topography and patriotism. Show me a man who cares no more 
for one place than another, and I will show you in that same person one who loves nothing 
but himself. Beware of those who are homeless by choice! You have no hold upon a 
human being whose affections are without a root.’ Dr. Apa CLARKE, one of the greatest 
divines connected with the Wesleyans, in the last volume of his travels, thus apostrophises 
his country: ‘O, England! decent abode of comfort and cleanliness, and decorum! O, 
blessed asylum of all that is worth having upon earth! O, sanctuary of religion and of 
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liberty for the whole civilized world! It is only in viewing the state of other countries that 
thy advantages can be duly estimated! May thy sons who have ‘fought the good fight’ 
but know and guard what they possess in thee! ‘O, land of happy firesides, and cleanly 
hearths, and domestic peace! of filial piety, and parental love, and connubial joy! The 
cradle of heroes, the school of sages, the temple of law, the altar of faith, the asylum of 
innocence, the bulwark of private security and of private honor! 


*Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 
My heart, untravell’d, fondly turns to thee!’ 


Now this may seem to some an exhibition of clouded amor patria ; but we confess we 
regard the writer’s enthusiasm for his own country as honorable to his heart. What man 
would honor an American less, for expressing with kindred fervor his deep affection for 
‘his own, his native land?’ - - - Lert us hope that in the pages of our present number 
there will be found something to every body’s liking, and all good of its kind : 


‘ AN orchard bearing several trees, 
And fruits of several taste.’ 


The ‘ Experiences of a Tobacco-Smoker’ will suggest to the lover of the Indian weed, 
especially to the neophyte in its use, some important truths. The very style of the essay 
illustrates one or two of the arguments employed by the writer. What a ‘clincher’ to his 
main demonstration is the Greek distich with which he closes! YELLOwPLusH orthogra- 
phy ‘in the original’ of ‘Old Kine Coie!’ Our friend ‘ Nep Bunting’ will always be 
welcome ; and those who read the capital sketch of ‘ Running the Blockade’ will have no 
need to ask why. The ‘ Visit to Mount Ida,’ from the pen of our esteemed correspondent 
at Constantinople, will arrest the attention and sustain the interest of the reader. It is 
pleasant to peruse these accounts of places and events made ever famous in Holy 
Writ and in classic story. As we read, we think of the wanderings of the Apostle Pavut, 
and of the scenes and deeds, the record of which is so happily condensed by SHakKsPEARE 
in his prologue to ‘ Troilus and Cressida :’ 


‘In Troy there lies the scene. From isles of Greece 
The princes orgulous, their high blood chafed, 
Have to the port of Athens sent their ships, 
Fraught with the ministers and instruments 
Of cruel war ; sixty and nine, that wore 
Their crownets regal, from the Athenian bay 
Put forth toward Phrygia; and their vow is made 
To ransack Troy; within whose strong immures 
The ravish'd Helen, Menelaus’ queen, 

With wanton Paris sleeps: and that’s the quarrel. 
To Tenedos they come ; 

And the deep-drawing barks do there disgorge 
Their warlike fraughtage : now on Dardan plains 
The fresh and yet unbruiséd Greeks do pitch 
Their brave pavilions: Priam’s six-gated city, 
Dardan, and Tymbria, Ilias, Chetas, Trojan, 

And Antenorides, with massy staples, 

And corresponsive and fulfilling bolts, 

Sperr up the sons of Troy.’ 


Our friend writes us: ‘It is now the second time that I have paid a visit to Mysia, the 
first being to Troy and Alexander Troas. I am in firm belief of the whole classic tale of 
Homer, and cannot fora moment conceive how any one could doubt it. Homer has 
probably magnified both the size of Troy, the number of its inhabitants, and the besiegers ; 
and yet this may not have been the case, for all Asia-Minor was once densely populated, 
and so was Greece.’ We are promised more of the admirable ‘ Turkish Tales and Sketches’ 
of our correspondent, who translates the Oriental tongues with eminent faithfulness, and 
with the facility acquired by a residence of upward of twenty years in the East. The 
Turkish must be a very difficult language to render into English. No people pretend to 
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so much precision in their writings as the Turks. ‘They have not only verbs active, pas- 

sive, transitive, and reciprocal, but also verbs codperative, verbs meditative, verbs frequen- 

tative, verbs negative, and verbs impossible: and moreover they have what are called 

verbs of opinion, and verbs of knowledge. The latter are used when the speaker means 

it to be understood that he speaks of his own sure knowledge, and is absolutely certain of 
what he asserts ; the former when he advances it only as what he thinks likely, or believes 

upon the testimony of others.’ Our friend closes his private note with the following infor- 

mation, in which our readers are interested: ‘I have been lately to spend a couple of 
weeks at Belgrade, made remarkable by the residence there of Lady Montague. I made 
a few sketches of the place and its events, and my ‘ better half’ has drawn it with her pen- 
cils. I have made an article of it for your excellent work, which | shall soon send you. 
Of news I have but little to write you. The recent busy occurrences of the East have at 
length subsided into ‘awful’ dull times. Except the revolution, or rather insurrection, of 
Albania, which also draws to an end, there is nothing stirring. On dit, that the Sultan’s 
youngest sister is soon to be married, when splendid fétes may be expected; of all which 
I shall advise you.’ Is there not a good deal of pathos —‘ French pathos,’ if you please, 
but yet of a kind to moisten the eye of a merciful and affectionate reader —in the story of 
*‘ Bernard and Mouton ?? An’ we had not thought so, that ‘ Dog’s Tale’ had not been ser- 
ved up among our other dishes. The ‘ Legend of Count Julian and his Family,’ by Wasu- 
INGTON IRVING, needs no praise of ours. It is one of the most touching and felicitous of 
this eminent writer’s Spanish sketches. We are indebted to an English friend, himself a 
‘ready writer,’ for the fine lines on ‘ The Lost Church,’ by the eminent James Monrt- 
GoMERY. The cool season brings us back the polished Joan Waters, whom we look to 
find replenished by the idlesse of summer with ‘all rare thoughts and pleasant fancies.’ 
See that the ‘ Player’ be well bestowed in your memory, who ‘ Gossips’ so agreeably for 
your entertainment; and if you are a scholar, or whether you be or not, fail not to read 
the matter-full paper upon the ‘ Writings of Vincent Bourne.’ It is from the pen of one 
who, as the ‘ Country Doctor’ and Historian of Tinnecum, has so often exerted himself to 
please you. For the rest of the number also this latter claim may be honestly preferred. 
To those whose names (at the kind instance of readers who have known us long and well,) 
are new upon our subscription-books, we can only say, that we shall use our best endea- 
vors to meet your approbation. We make bold to conclude in the language of one who 
never promised more than he performed: ‘ Place as much confidence in us as you do in your 
doctor; give us as much credit as you expect from your tailor ; and if your doetor deserves 
that confidence as well, it will be well for you; and if your credit is as punctually re- 
deemed, it will be well for your tailor.” - - « Ripinc up Broadway one day in an omni- 
bus, with one of tlie oldest and most distinguished jurists in this country, we ventured to ask 
him, why amidst the various improvements of this age, the nomenclature of the law had 
not been simplified, and rendered more intelligible to‘ the mass.’ ‘ It’s intelligible enough,’ 
said he, ‘ to those who understand it. We don’t want Tom, Dick and Harry to know all 
about it; if they did, there would be nobody but lawyers!’ ‘This was a candid confes- 
sion ; and explains why it is that legal papers of every description are amplified with all 
possible varieties of professional tautology. ‘That crafty politician who said the use of 
language was to conceal our thoughts,’ did not go farther in his theory than the members of 
the legal profession in their practice ; as every paper which eomes from their hands may 
testify, and every court of law bears record. They so smother their meaning with words, 
so envelop it with technicalities, so bury it beneath redundancies of speech, that any 
meaning which is sought for may be picked out, to the confusion of that which was inten- 
ded. You ask for justice and you receive a nice distinction, a foreed construction, a verbal 
criticism. By such means you are defeated and plundered in a civil cause ; and in a crimi- 
nal one, a slipof the pen in the indictment brings off the delinquent scot free.’ And all 
this is necessary ‘ for the good of the profession.’ ‘ Every man his own lawyer’ is a chi- 
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mera. Ben Jonson knew this; and he ‘ kept one,’ he tells us, who ‘ made himself generally 
useful’ in his way and the way of -his kind: 


‘My man of law solicits all my causes, 
Follows my business, makes and compounds my quarrels 
Between my tepahts and me; sows all my strifes, 
And reaps them too; troubles the country for me, 
And vexes any neighbor that I please.’ 


‘ HE that bendeth a twig because he would see if it would bow by strength, may chance 
to have a crooked tree when he would have a straight.” So says an old English writer ; 
and the hint is worthy of heed by those who bend their juvenile ‘ twigs’ to ‘ incline trees’ 
in manhood, without thought of present consequences. ‘ I am sometimes led to think,’ ob- 
serves a friend of boys, in our note-book, ‘that pigs are brought up upon a wiser system 
than lads ata high-school. The pig is allowed to feed upon any thing on which he can 
thrive, until the time approaches when pig is to commence pork, or take a degree as bacon, 
and ther he is fed daintily. It has appeared to me that boys should not be introduced to 
the standard works of antiquity, until they are of an age in some degree to appreciate 
what they read.’ In the case of precocious boys, capable, as Sipney Smiru has it, of re- 
paying the obligations they owe to their instructors, and of teaching, with grateful retalia- 
tion, ‘ the old idea how to shoot,’ burthens, greater than they can bear, are too often laid 
upon them. Who would bow the physical frame of a lad with a load too heavy for his 
young shoulders? Yet how often is the delicate and tender brain of the young tasked 
beyond its powers of endurance? Fathers and mothers, ‘think on these things!’ - - - WE 
thought of ‘ Musquito-Cove’ and ‘ Punkin P’nt’ while reading Mr. CLapp’s introduction to 
the ‘ Tales of the Glauber Spa.’ ‘I have lived at Sheep’s Neck,’ he writes, ever since I 
was a boy, and so did my father before me ; but we have altered the name lately to ‘Glaw- 
ber Spaw,’ and call the Old Ram’s Alley ‘ Epsom Walk,’ out o’ @ notion o’ my daater’s.’ 
They annoyed the old gentleman very much by the manner in which they modernized the 
old house, to make it a proper place for fashionable visitors at a new and fashionable 
spring: ‘ When it was in order, it was such a trumpery-looking place that I could n’t spit 
in it with any comfort!’ - - - Propapixity rather favers the conclusion, that if our Bos- 
ton friend could be aware how sorely we are bethumped with words while reading our 
fine-type proof-sheets at the printing-office, he would overlook the trifling error at which he 
carps. Perhaps while we are reading sixteen of these pages a lad is ~erforming the same 
operation aloud for the pages of some half a dozen different works. Indeed, overcome 
by the wordy din, we have just paused to jot down what has fallen upon our ear while 
reading this very sheet. First came a tale of distress in a Norwegian settlement of Wis- 


consin, taken from a poorly-paid gospel-messenger’s report to the ‘Home Missionary’ 
journal : 


‘I vistTED one family in which I found every individual, eight in number, prostrated with disease. 
Two of them. the father, and daughter of some sixteen years of age, were then shaking violently with 
the ague. The daughter shoeless, and both nearly destitute of all clothing, stood hovering over a few 
live coals, by the side of which stood an old filthy looking copper tea-kettle, from the spout of which 
they would take their turns in drinking. The others were huddled together into bunks filled with 
prairie hay, with nothing over them to-shelter them from the rigorous cold of a December day, save a 
few sheep-skins sewed together. Agide from the tea-kettle we saw but one article of furniture, and 
that a wooden bowl, partly filled with what I took to be shorts, kneaded and prepared for baking. 
This, as near as I could learn, was all they had in the house with which to support life. In another 
family I found the sick mother in bed with her dying husband, with no one to administer to their 
necessities, or even to speak a word of consolation to them, save two little girls of some seven and 
nine years of age. Before the fir* stood a little naked child, reduced to a skeleton, and having every 
appearance of being literally starved ; for, so far as could be judged, no disease was preying upon 
it. At another hut where the physician called, he found a dead man lying upon abench out of doors, 
and ten sick ones, some of whom were dying, in doors. These are by no means isolated cases. They 
are just what might have been witnessed almost any day during the last winter.’ 


BrroreE the thought of this ‘true tale of distress’ is out of the mind, scraps from the 
proof-sheet of a Nursery-Catalogue are creeping in at the ear; consisting of the names and 
qualities of fruit-trees, in long abbreviated eolumns; as for example: ‘ Heart-Cherries ; 
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Adam’s Crown ; pale red ; round-heart; tender; early June; much esteemed ;’ ‘ Ansell’s 
Black-heart; oval-heart; tender; beginning of June; very beautiful, rich, sweet, excel- 
lent; ‘ Early Red Pentecost; dark-red; obtuse-heart; juicy; middle of June; early, flesh 
and juice dark red, luscious honied sweetness;’ and so on, in endless iteration of name, 
color, form, size, quality, texture, season, and so forth, of ‘ all manner of trees, bearing all 
manner of fruits :’ then a table of squares, cubes, roots, from a work on Mathematics, in 
interminable columns, is sung figure-atively through juvenile nose, as: ‘ Three, dot, six, 
nought ; five, four, seven, nine, two,’ and so on, ad infinitum. But hark! ‘ what sounds are 
these we hear’ next? It is the voice of a lad, spelling a leaf in the Mohawk Testament. 
The language is ‘ nervous but inelegant,’ although it is in the admirably-written ‘ Acts of 
the Apostles’ that he is reading : 


‘Ne wahhonny raweghniserarakwenh, ne o-nenh denthayadoreghdune ne jiyonghwenjade ne 
atdakwarighsyoughtserakonh koak hihhayadare roanhha shakorighwakwadakwennyh; koak niyuri- 
ware enghshakowy norighwiyuonweh nakwekonh nonkwehhokonkeh, endewerheke raonhha wahhy 
shoketskwenh jirawenhheyonghne. Neoui ue o-nenh ro-nathonde ne ne jiyoniketskwaghs ne yaka- 
wenhheyonh, ottyake wahhhonwaghsteriste: nok notyakeshon wairon, Enkwadahhonghsadade 
wahhy are ne ken-ikenh ji-nikarihhodenh.’ 


This is rather sharp practice; and the boy welcomes the waiting proof-sheet of the 
Corporation Laws, dry though they be, with a sense of relief; and straitway we learn that 


‘TE said Contractors shall, at their own expense, severally provide a sufficient number of sloops, 
scows or vessels, to receive as fast as collected, all the manure, filth, garbage, offal, dirt, cinders, 
ashes, and rubbish of whatever nature or description, from their respective districts: and as fast as 
the same shall be taken up or collected into the carts, they shall, at their own expense, carry away to 
their respective dumping-grounds, and forthwith deposit, or in the course of each and every day, in 
each year, shall put the same on board of such vessel or vessels, and at their own expense remove the 
same from the city, as often as once in every three days.’ 


This ‘ section’ from the ordinance respecting street-cleaning is followed by another en- 
tertaining proof-sheet, which is full of ‘sections’ of quite a different kind, being those of 
house-carpentry : 

‘Finp the stretch-out, e f of a c b, from o, through the point of the mitre at the newel-cap, draw 
0s; obtain on the tangent, e d, the position of the points, s and h, as at t and f; from e th and f, 
draw e 2, tu, fg and fh, all at right angles to e d; make e g equal to one rise and fg equal to 12, as 
this line is drawn through from the 12 riser; from g g, draw g i, make g z equal to about three-fourths 
of a rise; draw 2 u, at right angles to e z, and éase off the angle atu; at a distance equal to the thick- 


ness of the rail, draw v w y, parallel to z wi; from the centre of the plan, o,draw o l, at right angies 
to e d; bisect h nin p, and through p, at right angies to g i ;’ ‘ and so forth and cetera,’ 


Now if our correspondent, while trying to read a proof, should have all these several 
matters, one after another, droned into his unwilling ear, we rather think he would find a 
little palliation for an occasional error ; especially one so very trifling as that which he has 
taken the trouble to indicate and to animadvert upon. - - - ‘THe rebuke of a friend,’ 
says an old proverb, ‘is good for the soul.’ We thought of the apothegm while reading a 
‘ rebuke’ contained in a kindly and flattering notice of our last number, in the ‘ Courier and 
Enquirer’ daily journal. But we were misconceived. We intended no ‘attack upon a 
large body of professing Christians’ in our animadversions upon the unchristian logic, and 
the illiberal distinctions drawn by an eastern polemical journal. ‘ After the straitest sect’ 
of the denomination alluded to, we ourselves have lived. Early education ; the example 
of paternal and maternal! relations, in near and distant ‘ removes ;’ all are against such a 
demonstration on our part. Nevertheless, we do hold that he who forbids or discourages the 
enjoyment of the ‘ religious sentiment’ in those who have not been able to claim that they 
have ‘ been born again,’ according to the terms of a particular creed, is not in our judgment 
a true follower of his Masrer nor a true friend of his race. ‘ The law of Gop,’ says the 
lamented Larnep, himself an honored member of the religious persuasion in question, ‘ is 
only beneficence acting by rule, and has not the most distant design of retrenching the 
sphere of human happiness.’ Mr. Wiiuis, who was brought up at the feet of Christian 
professors, in this kind, and was himself one among them, adverts with truth and feeling to 
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this subject: ‘If to look often and adoringly ‘through nature up to nature’s Gon’ be devo- 
tion, Iam still devout. No sunset, no morning’s beauty, no rich and sudden sight of love- 
liness in scenery, goes by without the renewal of that worship in my heart that was once reli- 
gion. I praise Gop daily. Worldling as I am, and hardly as I dare c!aim any virtue as a 
Christian, there is that within me which sin and folly never reached or tainted. The un- 
prompted and irresistible thoughts, upspringing in my mind in any scene of beauty, would 
seem prayers, and pure ones, to many a humble Cliistian.’ Speaking of the ‘elect and 
non-elect,’ the saint and the worldling, he continues: ‘The chasm between tl.»m_ in this 
world should be narrowed, for they have many sympathies. The bigot makes the separa- 
tion unnaturally wide. Who is the one man mentioned in Scripture as ‘ loved’ by the 
Saviour? The ‘ young Ruler’ who could not give up his ‘ great possessions’ ‘to inherit 
eternal life!’ Is not this tender interest in one ‘ out of the fold’ a lesson, a most unheeded 
lesson, to the strict sect? I talk feelingly of this, for I have an admiration of goodness 
and purity, that has never separated itself from my love of beauty. I love a simple 
and unobtrusive piety, and am drawn irresistibly toward the possessor. Yet this better 
part of my nature is excluded with the rest, when I am denied Christian sympathy.’ 
A cheerful enjoyment of the ‘ religious sentiment,’ as awakened by the works of a great and 
good BEING, is not a thing to be discouraged; and it was discouraged in the article to 
which we alluded. ‘To a Christian,’ says the eloquent Larnep, ‘ not only is cheerfulness 
(and he might have added charity) becoming, but the want of it is a suspicious symptom. 
I cannot abide that hollow-hearted Christianity which makes long prayers and wears long 
faces.’ » - - Te ‘ Scenes at Saratoga, by a Lingerer,’ are rather out of season, but we 
have placed them in our ‘ Accepted’ port-folio. ‘There ‘is offence,’ as we happen to know, 
however, in one sketch, and that we shall omit. Apropos to this theme, by the by, are 
the remarks of a most shrewd observer of men, women, ‘and things:’ ‘A man falls in 
love justas he falls down stairs. It is an accident — perhaps, and very probably a misfor- 
tune ; something which he neither intended nor foresaw, nor apprehended. But when he 
runs in love it is as when he runs in debt; it is done knowingly and intentionally ; and 
very often rashly and foolishly, even if not ridiculously, miserably, and ruinously. Mar- 
riages that are made up at watering-places are mostly of this running sort. But the man 
who is married for mere worldly motives, without a spark of affection on the woman’s part, 
may nevertheless get, in every worldly sense of the word, a good wife ; but when a woman 
is married for the sake of her fortune, the case is altered, and the chances are a hundred 
to one that she marries a villain, or at best a scoundrel. Watering-places might with equal 
propriety be called fishing-places, because they are frequented by female anglers, who are 
in quest of such prey — the elder for their daughters, and the younger for themselves. But 
it is a dangerous sport, for the fair piscatrix is not more likely to catch a prize than she is 
to be caught by ashark.’ As for ‘ courting ladies,’ we disagree entirely with our corres- 
pondent. We rather affect the proposition of a waggish writer in Frazer’s London Maga- 
zine: ‘ Let us widowers and bachelors form an association to declare, for the next hundred 
years, that we will make love no longer. Let the young women come and make love to us; 
let them write us verses; let them ask us to dance, get us ices and cups of tea, and help us 
off with our cloaks at the hall-door, and if they are eligible, we may perhaps be induced 
to yield, and say: ‘La! Miss Hopxins!—~I really never—I am so agitated !— ask 
papa!’ - - - THe instructive ‘ Letter from a Retired Business-Man’ is not amiss, except 
for one thing; the writer has read and remembered a similar sketch, written some years 
since by Tuomas Hoop. The lesson which it teaches, however, is a good one. That 
prince of hosts, the elder CrirTENDEN, of the ‘ Eagle’ Inn at Albany, died of actual ina- 
nition, at the beautiful country-place to which he retired. The renowned hosts of our own 
City-Hotel redeemed themselves from a similar fate, by resuming their old occupations just 
in the nick of time. One of the quaintest of modern authors, in a miscellaneous work, 
like 
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has some observations which are germane to this point. ‘It is neither so easy a thing,’ he 
writes, ‘nor so agreeable a one as men cummonly expect, to dispose of leisure, when they 
retire from the business of the world. Their old occupations cling to them, even when 
they hope that they have emancipated themselves. Gotoany sea-port town and you will see 
that the sea-captain who has retired upon his well-earned savings, sets up a weather-cock 
in full view from his windows, and watches the variations of the wind as duly as when he 
was at sea, though no longer with the same anxiety. Every one knows the story of the tal- 
low chanitiler, who, having amassed a fortune, disposed of his business, and taken a house 
in the country, not far from London, that he might enjoy himself, after a few months trial 
of a holiday life, requested permission of his successor to come into town, and assist him 
on melting days. I have heard of one who kept a retail spirit-shop, and having in like man- 
ner retired from trade, used to employ himself by having one puncheon filled with water, 
and measuring it off by pints into another. I have also heard of a butcher in a small coun- 
try town, who, some little time after he had left off business, informed his old customers that 
he meant to kill a lamb once a week, just for his amusement.’- - - We have had some 
delightful vocalism in New-York lately. First, Mr. M’Micuag., an accomplished gentle- 
man, and a ‘sweet singer of Ireland,’ won at once upon the town, and attracted, night 
after night, large and gratified audiences, by the manner in which he rendered the charming 
melodies of his native country. Wecommend him warmly to the good graces of all our 
readers in the Atlantic cities, and wheresoever else he may temporarily sojourn in the course 
of his musical tour among us. Mr. Dempster, in a style peculiarly his own, has been 
giving us a series of musical entertainments, which have lost nothing of their popularity with 
all classes. Mr. Henry Paiurrs, one of the very first vocalists in England, has also 
appeared at the Apollo Rooms. The high fame which had preceded him proved not to 
have been exaggerated. He has established himself firmly in the popular favor, and con- 
tinues to attract large and delighted assemblies. Mr. Puiiurps brings us letters from 
esteemed friends in England, from which we learn, that aside from lis great professional 
eminence, he is a clever man of letters. His ‘ ‘True Enjoyments of Angling’ is pronounced 
to be a volume which takes rank with Izaak Wa.ron’s.’ We shall in our next endeavor 
to do that justice to Mr. Puituips’ admirable entertainments, which we are prevented by 
the lack of time and space, at so late a period, from rendering him in the present 
issue. - - - THat passage in Mr. Cnuoate’s Anti-Annexation speech which touches 
upon the means of obtaining a majority vote, (‘ images of foreign missions, and departments, 
and benches of justice’ — high bids, certainly,) reminded us of the remark of LENTuLus, 
who having escaped justice by means of large gifts to the judges, said: ‘1 have put my- 
self toa needless expense in bribing one of the two judges who turned the scale in my 
favor, since a majority of one would have been sufficient.’ We suppose it is difficult to 
graduate those things to a nicety; and it must be very vexatious to find we have given a 
foreign mission where a collectorship would have been sufficient, or a post-office where ‘a 
pair or two of cast pantaloons’ would have answered the purpose. By-the-by, speaking 
of adscititious operations: one of the morning papers mentions a case which it calls ‘ acci- 
dental,’ but which we think evidently suicidal. The deceased is stated to have been struck 
on the head by a brick, ‘ while engaged in mixing mortar and fracturing his skull.’ The 
brick seems to have been altogether superfluous. - - + THe remarks of our Philadelphia 
correspondent upon ‘ Clerical Oratory in the United States’ have been anticipated in these 
pages. A series of papers under the head of ‘ Pulpit Eloquence,’ from the pen of a distin- 
guished professor of elocution, appeared in the KnicKERBOCKER five or six years since, 
and attracted very general attention. Several of the suggestions in the present paper do 
not impress us favorably. ‘Two of the writer’s directions, in the matter of gesture, would 
lead inevitably to an appearance of study or affectation —a thing utterly detestable in the 
manner of ‘a dying man preaching to dying men.’ Nicnoias Breton, one of the old 
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English poetical worthies, has an idea of the sacred office, which we think would be a 
good substitute for, if it did not really constitute, clerical eloquence : 


‘IL wouLpDI were an excellent divine, 
That had the Bible at my fingers’ ends, 
That men might hear out of this mouth of mine 
How Gop doth make his enemies his friends ; 
Rather than with a thundering and long prayer 
Be led into presumption, or despair. 


‘Then wouldI frame a kind of faithful prayer 
For all estates within the state of grace: 
That careful love might never know despair, 

Nor servile fear might faithful love deface ; 
And this would I both day and night devise 
To make my humble spirit’s exercise. 


‘And I would read the rules of sacred life, 
Persuade the troubled soul to patience, 
The husband care, and comfort to the wife, 
To child and servant due obedience, 
Faith tothe friend, and to the neighbor peace, 
That love might live, and quarrels all might cease: 


‘ Pray for the health of all that are diseased, 
Confession unto all that are convicted, 
And patience unto all that are displeased, 
And comfort unto all that are aiflicted, 
And mercy unto all that have offended, 
And grace to all, that all may be amended.’ 


WE have from Messrs. Lea AND BLANCHARD, Philadelphia, a new volume of * Walpole’s 
Correspondence with Sir Horace Mann.’ In it is finally concluded the long series of letters 
which has been from time to time appearing before the public; and it is peculiarly inte- 
resting to the American reader, from the fact that it contains a running commentary on the 
events of the revolution, which occurred in this part of the correspondence, mingled with 
a history of the proceedings of the British Parliament in relation to the colonies in revolt. 
All this would be curious and attractive, had it occurred in the diary or letters of any one ; 
but coming, as it does, from the pen of a man unsurpassed in this peculiar department, it 
gives tothe present volume great attraction. Its typographical execution is altogether unex- 
ceptionable. - - - We had the great pleasure, in looking in upon Mr. Cummines, our dis- 
tinguished miniature-painter, the other day, to see two pictures, fresh from his pencil, which 
he has never surpassed, and one of which at least we have never seen surpassed by any 
American artist, in this department. The beautiful flesh-tints, the delicate shadows, the 
well-drawn and sweetly-colored hands, and what is a rare merit, the well-chosen and most 
tasteful accessories, are beyond all praise. The pictures we learn are soon to be sent 
abroad. - - - ‘A Dream, written onboard the Steamer Knickerbocker,’ is neither bad nor 
good verse. The incidental tribute, however, to Captain Saint Joun and his second offi- 
cer, Mr. H. H. Havcuron, is most just; for two more attentive and obliging gentlemen, 
or two persons better qualified for the arduous duties of the honorable stations which they 
occupy, ‘and fill,) cannot be found ‘ this side of sun-down.’ And as for their noble steamer, 
it is a waste of words to enlarge upon it. It has never had its equal, in this country, and 
if it ever has its superior hereafter, we shall ‘lose our guess.” - - - We are writing these 
sentences with the ‘ Maintaining Spring Pen,’ manufactured by C. C. Wricut anp Com- 
PANY, of this city. It is the thing. It has a spring upon the back, near the split, which 
gives it all the elasticity of a quill. The spoon-shaped ‘ back-spring pen,’ of the same gen- 
tlemen, and their ‘ Croton pen,’ are admirable substitutes for the quill-pen ; and they are 
moreover. the only good substitutes that we have yet encountered. They may be obtained 
at the manufacturers’ in Broadway, below and near Cortland-street. - - - Mucn Gos- 
sipry, (including an elaborate review of The Drama, at the different theatres, sundry 
notices of contemporaries, and to correspondents,) although in type, is by an unlucky acci- 
dent postponed to our next number. 
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